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a 
Heredity 


By Philip B. Strong 
Adam, the son of God.—Luke*3 : 38, 


AM I a creature of the past, 
A past I never can unmake? 
Do vital fetters bind me fast, 
With lineal links I cannot break? 


Be as it may, this truth I know: 
The past holds good as well as ill, 
And mine the choice, Which strain shall 
throw 
Its further influence o’er my will. 


And in the long ancestral line 
Thro’ which I must be blessed or cursed, 
I trace at length the name divine, 
And find with joy it standeth first. 
KrincsTon, N. Y. 


How to Use a Difficulty 


Every timé a man thinks or talks of the difficul- 
ties that confront him, unless he does so in order to 
overcome them, he weakens himself. No difficulty 
is of any value in the world save as an invitation to 
defeat it. To recognize an obstacle as something that 
cannot be changed or circumvented is to lessen our 
power against it. Most men do not realize this. 
They seem to think it helps them to tell some one 
else about the peculiar hardships of their work. They 
miss the fact that to do so is like opening one of their 
own arteries and letting the blood run out. Success- 
ful workers in every field find life too short, and time 
and energy too precious, to waste any of it in a lament 
over what they wish were different. But to recognize 
and discuss a difficulty for the sole purpose of discov- 
ering how to overcome it is good employment for one’s 





time. Difficulties ought to be used like tenpins,— 
never bring them up except for the purpose of knock- 
ing them down, 

oe” 


Anger’s Sting 

No word spoken in anger against a person is 
ever justified. It matters not how wrong, or unjust, 
or cutting, or ill-mannered, or wilfully untruthful, 
that person may be; to give vent to one’s anger in 
return only lowers one to the level of the other, ac- 
complishes no good, and leaves one with a rankling 
sense of defeat. Most of us have put this to the test, 
—and then have wished we had not. The times of 
stress upon which all look back with most lasting 
satisfaction are those times when they have kept their 
self-control, not when: they have lost#t. The reason 
why an outburst of anger leaves such a sting with the 
one who gives way to it is because it is a defeat self- 
inflicted. It hurts more than any wound from another. 


x 
Where Discipline Must Begin 


Everyone may learn how to be masterful and 
authoritative. Those who seek authority, and those 
who find authority thrust upon them, have an ever- 
present opportunity for perfecting themselves in its 
exercise. But many a man ignores this opportunity, 
and then wonders why he is not given greater com- 
mand. This mistake is well set forth by The New 


York Tribune in a recent comment on a man who has 
made himself unenviably prominent in public life, 
when it says of him that he ‘‘ has unfortunately never 
subjected himself to discipline, and until he conquers 
his own infirmities he can hardly expect to be in- 
trusted by others with the reins of authority.'’ Dis- 
cipline, like charity, begins at home, and the more 
truly it is exercised there, the more surely will others 
gladly submit themselves to the man who has thus 
proved his right to rule. 


. 


x 
A Hairbreadth Away 


No man is ever abandoned and left to himself. 
Whether alone on a desert island, or in the greater 
loneliness of city life, there is with him a multitude 
of resources upon which, if he will, he can lay hold. 
‘*Heaven is only a hairbreadth away, and all its 
powers are with me,"’ writes Jowett in his wonderfully 
searching prayer-thoughts, ‘‘Yet Another Day."’ 
How much better that is than if our bank account 
were unlimited, or our health perfect, or every tem- 

oral blessing for which we long were realized! For 
we can cross that hairbreadth and live in the king- 
dom of heaven now and here ; and we can enjoy all 
its powers that we are willing to use. Heaven's citi- 
zenship and heaven’s resources are given to us for 
immediate use in to-day's struggle, and there can be 
only one outcome to the struggle for every one who 
claims his own. 


Recognizing the Duty of the Impossible 


HE recognition that it is often a duty to ‘‘do the 
impossible’’ has been urged in these columns 
for many years past as in itself a prime duty for 

every trusting child of God. Illustrations of this duty 
and of the result of its doing are found abundantly in 
the Bible, and the current International Lessons have 
furnished fresh opportunities for calling attention to 
the subject in recent months. Similarly with the ex- 
periences of present-day life: the duty is one that 
cannot be ignored, for it comes to the front so con- 
stantly. Because of these facts, and because the 
phrase ‘‘doing the impossible’’ is one that is likely 
to find recurring expression in the different depart- 
ments of The Sunday School Times for many years to 
come, it may prove helpful to give careful considera- 
tion, just now, to a question that has doubtless arisen 
in the mind of more than one thoughtful reader, as to 
whether, indeed, there is any justification for using a 
phrase so undeniably self-contradictory as ‘‘ to do the 
impossible.’’ Is it not a senseless and unprofitable 
quibbling with words? There is much that can plau- 
sibly be said against the phrase ; can anything be said 
in its favor? What is the gain in using it ? Because 
it is self-contradictory, is there not positive loss, even 
danger of misleading others, in using it? These 
questions are well presented by an Ohio reader of The 
Sunday School Times, who has written a full letter of 
friendly criticism of an editorial that appeared in the 
Times of April 21, 1906, on ‘‘ Doing the Impossible : 
Its Duty and Delights.’’ In his letter, for example, 
he makes such points as the following : 

‘*You are careful to state that it is not the seem- 
ingly or apparently impossible, but the impossible. 
You say, ‘Two men were talking together about the 
keeping of a promise to do a certain thing on a certain 
day,’ —a promise difficult to keep. ‘ Buta promise has 
been given,’ said one, ‘ and must be kept, even if it zs 
impossible.’ ‘You mean the apparently impossible,’ 
said the other. ‘I mean theimpossible.’ This clearly 
fixes your meaning. It is the impossible that can be 
done. 


‘Impossible means cannot be done, and there is 
no proposition more clearly self-evident than this, — 
namely, one cannot do what cannot be done. 

‘« Instead of the word impossible, where it is used 
in some parts of the editorial, permit me to use its 
equivalent phrase. The subject of the editorial would 
thus take this form : ‘ Doing What Cannot be Done : 
Its Duty and Delights.’ ‘Anything that ought to be 
done can be done, and the fact that it clearly cannot 
be done is no reason for our failure to bring it to pass.’ 
‘We have every right to ask God to help us to do 
what cannot be done if it ought to be done.’ But if 
it ought to be done, it can be done, and is therefore 
not impossible ; and certainly we have every right to 
ask God to heip us to do what ought to be done. But 
can a man stand before the impossible, before that 
which cannot be done, and feel that he ought to do 
it? Fully conscious that it cannot be done, has he 
aright to ask God to help him do this impossible 
thing ? 

‘**God often asks a man to do what it is entirely 
impossible for that man todo alone.’ This may be true 
in a sense, but God never asks man to exercise divine 
power. He asks him to use all his human strength. 
This done, the needed divine strength will be given, 
so that the thing required to be done is not impossible. 

‘It is interesting to consider what was the thought 
of the man who had made this certain promise when 
he came to the determination that it must be kept. 
Did he not sayin his heart, ‘I have made this 
promise. It is not for me to say I cannot keep it. 
It may be within the range of possibility that I redeem 
it. I will make the effort.’ He made it, and thus 
demonstrated that the doing of his duty was possible. 

‘¢ Was Dr. Trumbull, when engaged in an editorial 
‘stroke,’ considering an impossible problem? Did 
he say to himself or to anybody else, ‘ It is impossi- 
ble ; it cannot be done ; but:I, will do it or die in the 
attempt’? Did he not rather say to himself, ‘It can 
be done ; it must be done; and I will do it or die in 
the attempt’? This evidently was his great faith, 
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and in it he triumphed, He made the difficult 
possible. 

‘When Wellington said, ‘See, it is down in the 
order-book,’ he as much as said, ‘ You are not to 
consider the impossibility of the order. Obey it; 
make it possible.’ But ‘ this is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith." And is it not true 
that all the great heroes among the servants of Jeho- 
vah have been men of faith,—men who believed in 
Jehovah, and that all things that he required of them 
could be done? 

‘«In a word, is not the phrase, ‘ Doing the Impos- 
sible,’ absolutely contradictory? And is not the 
‘ Doing of the Impossible’ itself impossible? Such 
expressions must befog the young mind. They be- 
lieve it because you say it, and yet, if they think, they 
know that the impossible has never been done, that 
it cannot be done. If what you call impossible és 
done, this is proof that it was not impossible. What, 
then, is gained by trying seriously to teach a child 
that he can do what he knows cannot be done ?"’ 

There -is tremendous, eternal gain in teaching a 
child what Jesus Christ taught his questioning, dis- 
couraged disciples, that ‘‘the things which are impos- 
sible with men are possible with God.’ We must 
learn to believe, if we would accomplish anything for 
God and our fellows in this world, that we cam do, in 
God's strength, what we know cannot be done by any 
man living, in his own strength. 

Of course, the word ‘‘impossible’’ is thus used 
only as applying to men’s powers and possibilities, not 
to God's. ‘*The duty of doing the impossible"’ 
means the duty of doing that which, in the light of all 
known and so-called laws and human powers, és im- 
possible. We are not asked to believe that we can 
do, or ought to do, anything that it is: impossible for 
God to do. We are asked to believe that we may and 
must do, in the line of duty, much that it is impos- 
sible for man alone to do. 

With this clearly in mind, the phrases to which the 
Ohio correspondent has objected, and in which he 
has substituted ‘‘ cannot be done”’ for ‘‘ impossible’’, 
are seen to be rich with significant truth. They may 
be read: ‘‘ Anything: that ought to be done can be 
done, and the fact that it cannot be done [by man 
alone] is no reason for our failure to bring it to pass."’ 
‘« We have every right to ask God to help us to do 
what cannot be done [by ourselves alone], if it ought 
to be done.’’ The fact that a thing ought to be done 
is no proof that it can be done by man alone ; but it 
is a guarantee that God will enable man to do it, and 
man has not only the right, but the duty, to ask God 
to help him do this impossible thing. And it is noé 
true that ‘*God never asks man to exercise divine 
power."' God lovingly urges his children not to try 
to live a single day without drawing upon, and mak- 
ing their own, and using, his own omnipotence and 
all the resources of heaven. 

Moreover, there is grave danger in substituting the 
words ‘‘difficult,"’ or ‘‘apparently impossible’’ for 
the simple, direct ‘‘impossible."' If we believe that 
we ought to attempt only the difficult, or the ap- 
parently impossible, then there is laid upon us the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether a thing is merely 
difficult and apparently impossible, or actually im- 
possible. And that is one responsibility that God 
wants us resolutely to decline. It is a responsibility 
too big for any one less than God himself. Nine 
times out of ten, if one based his efforts on his own 
decision as to whether the thing in view was impos- 
sible or not, and were willing to attempt only the 
difficult or the apparently impossible, he would make 
no effort at all. We are not to be trusted with any 
decision as to the feasibility of the attempt. That is 
God's affair, not ours. As the Ohio correspondent 
said in commenting on Wellington's word to his ob- 
jecting officer, we are not to consider the impossibility 
of the order. We are to look confidently to God to 
enable us to bring it to pass, whether it is impossible 
or not, if it ought to be done. 

It was just because one of the two men mentioned 
in that former editorial as discussing the keeping of a 
promise, wrongly attempted to distinguish between 
the apparently impossible and, as he viewed it, the 
actually impossible, that he utterly failed. He be- 
lieved it was actually impossible to keep that prom- 
ise ; he believed one ought not to ask God's help in 
doing the actually impossible ; therefore he refused to 
make an effort in the right direction. The other man 
of the two believed that the case was quite as ‘‘ hope- 
less'* as did the first, judged by all human standards. 
He &new it was impossible. But he believed that the 
impossible could be brought to pass, by God, for any 
child who would seek God's help in its doing ; there- 
fore he recognized his duty, just then, to do the 
impossible, and his faith—and _perspiration—were 
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honored of God. Dr. Trumbull flung himself against 
many an impossible situation, believing and knowing 
that it was impossible to all save God; and he was 
therefore used of God in the working of many a 
miracle. 

Let us recognize, then, that God often calls his 
children to do that which he alone can do ; that only 
they can best serve him who understand this and who 
accept his every call undeterred by the fact that it 
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may be to the doing of the impossible. And. let us 
shun the temptation to think of duty-doing as limited 
only to the difficult or to the apparently impossible. 
The Devil would like nothing better than that God's 
children should agree to distinguish the merely diffi- 
cult from the actually impossible, and then confine 
themselves to the merely difficult. For the Devil 
fears only the man who fears not the impossible ; and 
that man is the only man that God can really use. 
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Was the Discourse at Jacob’s 
Well in Springtime or Winter ? 

The ordinary student of the Bible is content to 
accept the conclusions of expert chronologists without 
attempting to follow out in full detail the study by 
which such conclusions are reached. Yet it is in- 
teresting and profitable to know how, in a given in- 
stance, a scholar determines his facts. A thoughtful 
California reader seeks light of this sort on a point in 
the harmonizing of the Gospels. He writes : 


In my study of Professor Riddle’s Harmony I find that he 

laces the ‘‘ Discourse with Samaritan Woman" in Decem- 

r. Can you tell me why he believes it was about that time 
of the year? From the many articles I have read, and the 
sermons listened to, I have heard and read statements that 
would lead me to think it would have occurred at some othet 
time of the year. For instance, ~~ says, He was "‘ wearied 
with his journey,"’ and “‘sat thus by the well."" This has been 
expanded until the aes had it that it was very hot, and 
his trip was in the hot noonday sun. Further, Nana saying, 
‘*Behold the fields... are white already unto harvest,” has 
been said to refer to the harvest fields in sight as he spake, 
and they a type of the ‘spiritual harvest which he saw. Did 
not Dr.. H. Clay Trumbull hold to the opinion that the 
Samaritan woman was probably getting water for the har- 
vesters in those fields at that very time? If I remember 
rightly, I believe he did. Is it possible that there could have 
been a harvest in December there?. It hardly seems possible 
to one who lives here in California, where, it is said, we have 
climate and conditions much like they are in Palestiné: But 


Professor Riddle must have some carefully thought out reason _ 


for believing that December was the proper time, and if you 
know, I would be pleased to have you inform me. 


In order that Professor Riddle’s own view and the 
reasons therefore might be fully and properly pre- 
sented, he has been invited to write in answer to the 
California reader's inquiry, and his answer follows : 


The reason for dating the incident at Jacob’s well (John 
4: 5-38) in December is a very simple one. In common with 
nearly all harmonists who accept four Passovers in our Lord's 
— ministry. I take ‘‘yet four months” (v. 35) to be a 
iteral note of time. Now four months before harvest would 
be December, for the crops began to be gathered in April, 
and the Levitical code so prescribed (Lev. 23: 10, etc.). This 
view gives a proper contrast between the remote natural har- 
vest and the immediate spiritual harvest (‘‘ white already unto 
harvest’’). Moreover, it recognizes the note of time, and in 
this Gospel such statements are most numerous and valuable. 
A chronology of our Lord's life would be impossible without 
John’s narrative. Now this date (December) fits in admi- 
rably in arranging the relations of Judsean and Galilzan min- 
istries, if four Passovers are accepted. The other views are 
open to serious objection. 

Some hold that the saying (‘‘ yet four months,"’ etc.) is a 
proverbial expression, and is therefore not a precise note of 
time. This view is usually employed to uphold the tri-paschal 
theory, namely, that John 5 does not refer to a Passover. But 
there is no evidence of any such proverb. Furthermore, when 
Jesus quotes a proverb (see Matt. 16: 2), it is introduced by 
the form ‘' ye say,"’ where the ‘“‘ye"’ is not expressed in the 
Greek. Here ‘* ye”’ is emphatic, and I must believe that this 
points to something the disciples said at that time, presumably 
about the interval until harvest. There are other minute 
points which, to my mind, make against this view. Es; 
cially does it fail to present any proper contrast between the 
two parts of the verse. 

Another view is that of the late Dr. Trumbull. While not 

itive as to the time, he holds (‘*Studies in Oriental Social 
ife"’) ‘that there were within the eye-sweep of Jesus and 
his disciples the signs of seed-sowing on the one hand and of 
ripening harvest on the other; and that it was by calling at- 
tention to these two processes of nature in so close proximity 
of time and space that Jesus taught the lesson he would have 
his disciples receive." This view was impressed upon Dr, 
Trumbull by what he saw at the very spot in April. Hence 
he prefers to accept the springtime, and indeed harvesting 
could scarcely have occurred in December. 

Were this passage alone to be considered, this explanation 
would be both apt and adequate. But in cqnstructing « Har- 
mony the whole contiguous parts of the narratives must be 
recognized. It seems to me to the last degree improbable 
that this incident could have occurred in the springtime. It 
should be borne in mind that Passover and springtime (‘‘ har- 
vest"’ also) are equivalent in a general way. ow the first 
Passover is noted in John 2, and the intervening Judzean min- 
istry could not find room in the springtime of ¢#ha? year. Leav- 
ing out of view the question of the second Passover (John 5), 
we find a Sabbath controversy. narrated by the three Synop- 
tists. ‘The grain was ripe, or nearly so, and was still standing. 
Therefore it was ‘‘springtime."" But surely ¢&s could not be 
the ‘‘springtime"’ of the year when Jesus was at Jacob's well. 
There are too many events recorded as occurring in Galilee to 
be crowded into that one season. Of course the later Pass- 


over, when the five thousand were fed (John 6: 4), is out of 
But the view which accepts as literal the phrase 


the question. 


**yet four months"’ really ‘‘harmonizes’’ ; hence December 
is the date in the Harmony which I have compiled. 

Thus it is seen that this event is placed in Decem- 
ber by Professor Riddle on two accounts : a reckoning 
back four months from an actual harvest time, and 


the apparent necessity which the probable position of * 


other events in the life of Jesus creates for setting this 
in December. Perhaps the chief objection to De- 
cember is that it makes Christ's words, ‘‘ Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields, that they are white 
already unto harvest’’ to be purely figurative in 
meaning, referring only to a harvest of souls. Of 
course the figure of a present white harvest had far 
more force if it was at the time a statement of actual 
fact, like the other statement, ‘There are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest.’" Some will 
prefer to believe that this was so, even though they 
cannot show a strict harmony of events in accordance 
with that view. Others will hold to Professor Riddle’s 
view, which has much in its favor. 


x 


What the Woodchuck 
Would Have Missed 


Some weeks ago, when a Canadian reader ob- 
jected that a children’s story in the Times had been 
in error in making a woodchuck climb a tree, it was 
editorially pointed out here that, under the circum- 
stances of the story, it was the woodchuck’s plain duty 
to climb a tree, and if tree-climbing was impossible 
for the little animal, then it deserved only the more 
credit for doing the impossible when duty called. A 
prominent naturalist had confirmed the impossibility 
of the feat in the following letter : 


The woodchuck (marmot) cannot climb a tree any farther 
than can an, elephant. In fact, the elephant would beat the 
woodchuck because he has a higher start. 

It was my duty (an enjoyable one, I confess), as a boy, to 
make war against innumerable woodchucks (ground-hogs) on 
the homestead farm in Chester County, Pennsylvania, because 
ef the dangerous holes made in the fields, in which the farm 
animals often broke their legs. I have had many royal fights 
with woodchucks in wood and field. I never knew one to 
take to a tree, however pressed. I do not think, from the 
construction of their legs and claws, that they can climb. 

I would rather fight your fight than to fight an isolated 
woodchuck. 

But this discussion has called forth a storm of pro- 
test, from rural readers of the Times, against the claim 
that the woodchuck is not often a tree-climber. An 
inhabitant of Litchfield County, Connecticut, famous 
for men and women who do the difficult, writes : 

I cannot tell about Canadian wocdchucks, but I saw a 
United States woodchuck in one of my apple-trees, and saw it 
climbing up higher, there being a dog under the tree. 

Another Connecticut reader testifies to having re- 
peatedly seen woodchucks up a tree; though he 
carefully states, in the interests of accuracy, that he 
did not see them in the act of climbing. Similar 
statements have come from readers in Ohio and Min- 
nesota, and a New York state reader even reports 
having seén a woodchuck nearly at the top of a tele- 
phone pole. In recognition of this testimony the 
naturalist already mentioned gracefully writes : 

It is an axiom in law and common sense that the evidence 
of one person who has seen a thing sinks to insignificance that 
of millions who did not see it. I accept the positive evidence 
of your correspondent as certain that a woodchuck can climb 
a tree. I once, when a boy, had a cornered woodchuck 
climb my leg and make a savage attack upon me, Chickens, 
whose dispositions and providings fit them to escape by flying, 
will run into holes and hide if no other means of escape offers. 
Now let us hear from the elephant ! 

All of which goes to prove that if the woodchuck 
in the story had held off from attempting to climb his 
tree, because it was held by some to be, according to 
natural law, impossible, he would have missed the 
considerable blessing just then of saving his life. 
Which illustrates the folly of attempting to decide in 
advance whether a thing that needs doing is impossi- 
ble or possible. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 29 
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Making Prayer a Force in Life 


By R. A. Torrey, D.D. 


HE one who would succeed 
in the Christian life must 
lead a life of prayer. Very 

much of the failure in Christian 
living to-day, and in Christian 
work, results from neglect of 
prayer. Very few Christians 
spend as much time in prayer 
as they ought. The apostle 
James told believers in his day 
that the secret of the poverty 
and powerlessness of their lives 
and service was neglect of 
prayer. ‘* Ye have not,’’ says 
God through the apostle James, 
‘* because ye ask not.’’ So it 
is to-day. Why is it, many a 
Christian is asking, that I make 
such poor headway in my 
Christian life? Why do I have 
so little victory over sin? Why 
do I accomplish so little by my 
effort? And God answers, ‘‘ Ye 
have not, because ye ask not.”’ 

It is easy enough to lead a life of prayer if one only 
sets about it. Set apart some time each day for 
prayer. The rule of David and of Daniel is a good 
one,—three times a day. .‘‘ Evening, and morning, 
and at noonday,"’ says David, ‘will I pray, and cry 
aloud ; and he shall hear my voice’’ (Psa. 55:17). Of 
Daniel we read, ‘‘ And when Daniel knew that the 
writing was signed, he went into his house ; (now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward Jerusalem ; ) 
and he kneeled upon his knees three times a day 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God as he did 
aforetime’’ (Dan. 6:10). Of course, one can pray 
while walking the street, or riding in the car, or sit- 
ting at his desk, and one should learn to lift his heart 
to God right in the busiest moments of his life ; but 
we need set times of prayer,—times when we go alone 
with God, shut to the door, and talk to our Father 
in the secret place (Matt. 6 : 6). God is in the 
secret place, and will meet with us there and listen to 
our petitions. 

Prayer is a wonderful privilege. It is an audience 
with the King. It is talking to our Father. Hew 
strange it is that people should ask the question, 
‘«How much time ought I to spend in prayer?’’ 
When a subject is summoned to an audience with his 
king, he never asks, ‘‘ How much time must I spend 
with the king?’’ His question is rather, ‘‘ How 
much time will the king give me?’’ And with any 
true child of God who realizes what prayer really is, 
that it is an audience with the King of kings, the 
question will never be, ‘‘How much time must I 
spend in prayer?’’ but ‘‘How much time may I 
spend in prayer with a due regard to other duties and 
privileges ?’’ 

Begin the day with thanksgiving and prayer,— 
thanksgiving for the definite mercies of the past, 
prayer for the definite needs of the present day. 
Think of the temptations that you are likely to meet 
during the day, ask God to show you the temptations 
that you are likely to meet, and get from God strength 
for victory over these temptations before the tempta- 
tions come. The reason why many fail in the battle 
is because they wait until the hour of battle. The 
reason why others succeed is because they have gained 
their victory on their knees long before the battle 
came. Jesus conquered in the awful battles of Pilate’s 
judgment hall and of the cross because he had the 
night before in prayer anticipated the battle and 
gained the victory before the struggle really came. 
He had told his disciples to do the same. He had 
bidden them ‘‘ Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion '' (Luke 22 : 40), but they had slept when they 
ought to have prayed, and when the hour of tempta- 
tion came they fell. Anticipate your battles, fight 
them on your knees before temptation comes, and 
you will always have victory. At the very outset of 
the day, get counsel and strength from God himself 
for the duties of the day. 

Never let the rush of business crowd out prayer. 
The more work that any day has to do, the more time 
must be spent in prayer in preparation for that work. 
You will not lose time by it, you will save time by it. 
Prayer is the greatest time-saver known to man. The 
more the work crowds you, the more time take for 
prayer. 

Stop in the midst of the bustle and hurry and 


The fifth of a series of articles by Dr. 
Torrey, of which those already published 
were on ‘The Summons to Christian 
Service,” ‘‘ Making Our Bible Study 
Profitable,”” ‘‘ What of the Difficulties in 
the Bible ?’* and “* How Shall Christians 
Amuse Themselves ?”’ 
Other articles yet to appear in this series 
will take up ‘‘ The Spirit of Right Bible 
Study,” and ‘‘ How May We Know God’s 
Will For Us?” 
A pamphlet of exceptional value to per- 
sonal workers, containing articles by Dr. 
Torrey, Charles M. Alexander, George 
T. B. Davis, and Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull, reprinted from The Sunday School 
Times, is now ready, and will be supplied 
by the Times at ten cents each, or one 
dollar a dozen. 


temptation of the day for 
thanksgiving and prayer. A 
few minutes spent alone with 
God at midday will go far to 
keep you calm in the midst of 
the worries and anxieties of 
modern life. 

Close the day with thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer. Review all 
the blessings of the day, and 
thank God in detail for them. 
Nothing goes farther to increase 
faith in God and in his Word 
than a calm review at the close 
of each day of what God has 
done for you that day. Noth- 
ing goes farther toward bring- 
ing new and larger blessings 
from God than intelligent 
thanksgiving for blessings 
already granted. 

The last thing you do each 
day, ask God to show you if there 
has been anything in the day 
that has been displeasing in his sight. Then wait quietly 
before God and give God an opportunity to speak to 
you. Listen. Do not beinahurry. If God shows 
you anything in the day that has been displeasing in 
his sight, confess it fully and frankly as to a holy and 
loving Father. Believe that God forgives it all, for 
he says he does (1 John 1:9). Thus at the close of 
each day all your accounts with God will be straight- 
ened out. You can lie down and sleep in the glad 
consciousness that there is not a cloud between you 
and God. You can arise the next day to begin life 
anew with a clean balance sheet. Do this and you 
can never backslide for more than twenty-four hours. 
Indeed, you will not backslide at all. It is very hard 
to straighten out accounts in business that have been 
allowed to get crooked through a prolonged period. 
No bank ever closes its business day until its balance 
is found to be absolutely correct. And no Christian 
should close a single day until his accounts with God 
= that day have been perfectly adjusted alone with 

im. 

There should be special prayer in special tempta- 
tion—that is, when we see the temptation approach- 
ing. If you possibly can, get at once alone somewhere 
with God and fight your battle out. Keep looking to 
God. ‘* Pray without ceasing’’ (1 Thess. 5:17). It 
is not needful to be on your knees all the time, but 
the heart should, be on its knees all the time. We 
should be often on our knees or on our faces literally. 
This is a joyous life, free from worry and care. ‘‘In 
nothing be anxious ; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. And the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, shall guard your hearts and 
your thoughts in Christ Jesus’’ (Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 

There are three things for which one who would 
succeed in the Christian life must especially pray. 
1. For wisdom. ‘‘If any of you lacketh wisdom [and 
we all do], let him ask of God’’ (Jas. 1:5). 2. For 
strength, ‘*They that wait for Jehovah shall renew 
their strength’’ (Isa. 40:31). 3. For the Holy Spirit. 
‘«How much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him’’ (Luke 11 : 13). 
Even if you have received the Holy Spirit, you should 
constantly pray for a new filling with the Holy Spirit, 
and definitely expect to receive it. We need a new 
filling with the Spirit for every new emergency of 
Christian life and Christian service. The Apostle 
Peter was baptized and filled with the Holy Spirit on 
the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2 : 1-4), but he was filled 
anew (Acts 4: 8, 31). There are many Christians in 
the world who once had a very definite baptism with 
the Holy Spirit, and had great joy, and were wonder- 
fully used, but who have tried to go ever since in the 
power of that baptism received years ago, and to-day 
their lives are comparatively joyless and powerless. 
We need constantly to get new supplies of oil for our 
lamps. We get these new supplies of oil by asking 
for them. 

It is not enough that we have our times of secret 
prayer to God alone with him ; we also need fellow- 
ship with others in prayer: If there is a prayer- 
meeting in your church, attend it regularly. Attend 
it for your own sake ; attend it for the sake of the 
church. If it is a prayer-meeting only in name, and 
not in fact, use your influence quietly and constantly 
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- obtrusively) to make it a real prayer-meeting. 
eep the prayer-meeting night wiavelie for that pur- 
pose. Refuse all social engagements for that night. 
A major-general in the United States y once took 
command of the forces in a new district. A reception 
was arranged for him for a certain night in the week. 
When he was informed of this public reception, he 
replied that that was prayer-meeting night ; that, as 
everything else had to give way for prayer-meeting, he 
could not attend the reception. That general has 
proved himself a man that can be depended upon. 
The church of Christ in America owes more to him 
than to almost any other officer in the American army. 

Ministers learn to depend upon their prayer-meeting 
members. The prayer-mecting is the most important 
meeting in the church. If your church has no prayer- 
meeting, use your influence to have one. It does not 
take many members to make a good prayer-meeting. 
You can start with two, but work for many. 

It is well to have a little company of Christian 
friends with whom you are in real sympathy, and 
with whom you meet regularly every week simply for 
prayer. There has been nothing of more importance 
in the development of my own spiritual life in recent 
years than a little prayer-meeting of less than a dozen 
friends who have met every Saturday night for years. 
We met, and together we waited upon God. If my 
life has been of any use to the Master, I attribute it 
largely to that prayer-meeting. Happy is the ycung 
Christian that has a little band of friends like that 
that meet together regularly for prayer. 





A Scarlet Fever Exhibition 


By Elizabeth Price 


HE twins had the scarlet fever. To be sure, they 
were a great deal better, but they were still red 
and prickly and uncomfortable—and cross ! 

oh, my! 

Mama looked pale and thin and weary when at 
last she came down stairs. It seemed months since 
John Junior had seen her, for she hadn't left the 
twins’ room before since they had been ill. Neither 
would she let any one else come in—not even papa. 
‘¢I can manage them without you, John,’’ she had 
said when he insisted. ‘‘We must run no risk of 
carrying the disease to any one else. They are not 
dangerously sick, and if you'll attend to other things 
I'll take charge of the invalids.’’ It sounded very 
easy, and as never a word of complaint had floated 
down the stairs nobody knew just what mama had 
been contending with, until at last the doctor told 
her if she didn’t get away for a little rest and change 
she'd be in bed herself. ‘‘Change your clothing for 
something that hasn’t been in the sick-room,’’ he ad- 
vised. ‘‘There will be no danger ; the laddies are 
almost as good as new again.”’ 

So the next morning, while the twins were still 
asleep, mama appeared at the breakfast table, and 
when her family saw her they knew. 

‘* Mary, this will not do,’’ declared papa, scanning 
her over his eyeglasses. ‘* You look dreadfully ; you 
are worn out. I'll get a nurse to-day.’’ 

‘Oh, John, I don’t need one. It would be absurd 
to go to that expense. Why, the twins are almost : 
well.”’ 

‘« Will you go for a drive if I'll get a buggy ?’’ de- 
manded papa. 

‘«I’'d love to, dear, the best way, but I couldn't 
leave them alone. They'd cry themselves ill again, 
and it isn’t best to let any one else in the room yet 
a while.’’ 

Papa looked disappointed and worried, but of 
course mama knew best, and he didn’t say any more. 

Suddenly John Junior had a thought. Its first 
effect was to make his round face sober, and his oat- 
meal suddenly lost its flavor. For at least three min- 
utes he hadn’t one word to say, but he was thinking 
hard. He had counted so much on this Saturday. 
Teacher was to take the entire class for a climb up the 
mountain. They called it a botanizing trip, but the 
boys knew from experience that botany spelled noth- 
ing but fun when Mr. Markham was about. There 
were sure to be unexpected jollities happening all the 
time, and the best things to eat. They were to start 
at nine o'clock, and as for getting back— ‘Tell 
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your folks not to worry if we're gone till dark. I'll 
bring you all safe home,’’ Mr. Markham had said. 

But there was mama—dear, patient, sweet mama— 
whose white cheeks had turned pink for an instant 
just at the thought of adrive. Of course she must 
have it,—that is, if John Junior could get it for her. 

‘*Can the twins sit in the bay window,'’ he asked. 

**Oh, yes, they could if they wanted to,’ replied 
mama. ‘‘The trouble is they are not willing to do 
one thing but mope in their arm-chairs and be 
amused, They'll be all right, John, when they get 
strong. Yes indeed. They are weak and nervous 
yet, and don’t realize how unreasonable they are. 
Really you'd never know them for our happy twins.’’ 

‘¢T'll amuse them, mama, and you can go. Yes’ m, 
I can—no'm I won't go nearthem. They just dearly 
love to see me do handsprings and turn somersaults, 
and I can pui the old trapeze up out in the yard in a 
jiffy. I've learned a lot of new things at the gym 
since they’ ve been sick, and I'll play I'ma ‘ground and 
lofty tumbler,’ and give an exhibition out in the yard, 
and they can stay up in the bay window and watch 
me. They'll be good-—you' ll see.’’ 

Mama hadn't heard about the botanizing trip, and 
after a lengthy discussion she thankfully accepted 
John Junior's proposition, and drove off quite happily 
—proud papa beside her—just as the clock struck nine. 

«I'll be back in an hour, dear,’’ she called as she 
started. But John Junior was already half way 
around the house to begin his exhibition. Instead, 
however, of a solitary continuous performance, there 
was a radiant galaxy of gymnastic stars in full swing 
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when mama came home. The botanizing party, un- 
willing to start without John Junior, had called for 
him. They didn’t praise him when they found out 
the truth—boys don’t, you know—but they unani- 
mously agreed to postpone their start till such time as 
he could join them. When Mrs. Dennis rushed anx- 
iously into the sick-room she found her invalids— 
their armchairs quite deserted—shouting with laugh- 
ter at the antics of fifteen rollicking boys and a big, 
merry man in the back yard, 

It did them more good than a barrel of medicine. 
The crossness had melted away once for all, and the 
natural happy good nature had come back to stay. 
Mama's pale face was rosy, and her heavy eyes clear 
and bright. 

So John Junior didn’t miss his trip after all. It 
was just as they were starting that Bridget opened the 
kitchen door a crack and beckoned mysteriously. 
John Junior responded. 

‘*It's the jewel of a bye ye are, dear, an’ the rest 
ot 'em is not able to hold a candle to ye, but they’ ve 
the bist of intintions, so here's a pan of fresh crullers 
for ye wan an’ all, wid an exthra fat wan for the 
masther. They'll hearten ye up a bit, belike, before 
ye start on your wild goose chase.”’ 

They lined up, then, in sight of that upstairs win- 
dow where a delighted audience still lingered, and 
they woke the echoes far and wide with a cheer for 
the twins, another for: Bridget, a third for the deli- 
cious hot crullers, and a tiger—longest and loudest of 
all—for John Junior. 

BALTIMORE. 
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A Georgia Sunday-School, and What Came of It 


By Martha Berry 


HE extreme northwest part of the 
state is my home, where the red 
hills of Georgia blend into a spur 
of the Blue Ridge dipping down 
from Chickamauga. In the oak 
grove which surrounds our home 
was a little log cabin that was used 
as a playhouse in my childhood 
days. Seven years ago I fixed up 
this little cabin as my den, where 
1 expected to spend many quiet hours in study and 
recreation. 

Can you picture this cabin study, with its chimney 
of stick and clay? Tacked on the door is an old coon 
skin, and a strong twine latch-string hangs invitingty 
out. By pulling the string the heavy latch is lifted, 
and entering the door you see ‘‘ Kyndle Friendship”’ 
printed in large black letters on the mantel-board 
over a log fire. Scattered over a rough plank floor 
are skins of deer, wildcat and red fox, while near the 
door hangs a long handled gourd over the little cedar 
water-pail. From the round pine poles which serve 
as rafters strings of red peppers and ears of bright 
yellow and red pop-corn are hanging. Each corner 
of the room is decorated with bunches of cotton ; an 
immense hornets’ nest is stuck over the little wooden 
window. Inadim corner is an old rosewood melodion, 
whose small keyboard has turned yellow with age. 

1 was spending the particular Sunday afternoon 
that I want to tell you about in this little cabin, 
enjoying a!! alone the cheerfulness and delight of the 
spring beauty and blossoms which surrounded me. 
While then more or less idly engaged, I observed three 
little children, ragged and barefoot, timidly hiding 
behind the trees. I coaxed them in, and as we sat 
around the fire-place I remembered that it was Sun- 
day, and I thought I would ask them a few questions 
about our Lord. To most of my questions they an- 
swered, ‘* Don’t know—hain’t never been to Sunday- 
school.’* Then I asked if they had any brothers and 
sisters. One of them replied, ‘‘I got ' bout eight,’’ 
and another, «I got ‘bout ten’’ ; then I invited them 
to come back the next Sunday afternoon and bring all 
of their brothers and sisters. I tuld them that I would 
meet them at the cabin and that we would have a 
good time, and that I would tell them some nice 
stories, and bring each of them an apple. 

I did not think much about these little children or 
my Sunday-school until the next Sunday rolled 
around. I had some visitors spending the day with 
me, and that afternoon I looked out into the woods 
and saw a procession—not only children, but men, 
women, babies, and dogs. I said, ‘*Oh, I have for- 
gotten about my Sunday-school, you will have to ex- 
cuse me, for it is time for me to go to the little cabin.’’ 

I did not know much about teaching Sunday-school, 





but I began by singing a familiar song. I played on 
my little melodion, which was so that infirm three 
children had to support it while I played. As we had 
only one song-book, I would first line out the words, 
and then they would recite them after me, and we 
would all sing in concert. The first song that we 
learned to sing was, ‘‘I am so glad that Jesus loves 
me.'’ Afterwards I told them stories of David, 
Samuel, and Moses, and then I told them the old, 
old story of Jesus and his love, and from the very 
first they liked that one the best of all, and Sunday 
after Sunday, no matter what else I told them about, 
some one would say, ‘‘Oh, tell us our best story, 
Miss Berry,—you know, thé old, old one, about Jesus 
and his love.’ That old story was new and precious 
to them, and I found that the oftener I told it the 
newer it seemed to me, and I began to realize that 
this little Sunday-school was teaching me this story 
as I had never known it before. 

I found that I could not teach these children on 
Sunday and not visit them on week-days, so I would 
ride on my little pony for miles and miles around the 
country, and stop at the humblest homes. As I met 
the bright, welcoming eyes of those childish faces I 
realized that wonderful things could be done for these 
golden-hearted people ; although their cabin homes 
in the piney woods were very poor, their furniture 
consisting often of a bed or two, a few chairs, and 
some pots and pans around the open hearth, still they 
would invite me in to share their hospitality, giving 
me always their best. 

After a few months my little cabin Sunday-school 
grew so rapidly that some of the people could not get 
on the inside, and would have to stand on the out- 
side, and I would ask them questions through the 
cracks. It seemed that we must have a larger house 
for our growing Sunday-school, so with one hundred 
dollars invested in rough lumber I decided to build a 
house about half a mile from the little cabin, on a 
place that my father had given me when I was a child. 
The people gave their labor, and in a short time we 
had a one-room frame house, but soon it had to be 
added to in order to accommodate our .crowd, so we 
built first on one side, then on the other, and finally 
built a large room at the back. 

My sister Frances helped me teach the Sunday- 
school. Some of our pupils walked eight miles to the 
school, and when I asked them why they did not 
have one of their own, they said that they had no one 
to start their school. I drove eight miles across 
Possum Trot Creek, and found an old shell of a house 
that had been built long before the war. There were 
no doors or windows to the house, and when it rained 
the roof leaked so badly that my thin muslin dress 
would often be soaked. I suggested to the people 
that we build a new roof, but one old man said that 
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it might not rain for a whole month, but I told them 
that it might rain next Sunday. I discovered a board- 


tree near the schoolhouse, and some men promised’ 


to have some boards cut and ready to cover the house 
by the next Thursday.. Quite a number came and 
worked very hard to get the roof covered. I sat 
under the tree, and made some lemonade and handed 
it around to those who had worked on the roof. Some 
of them had never tasted that beverage before. One 
old man was very much aiused, and said he had never 
see’d a woman a bossin’ of a house-roofing a’ fore. 

We started two other Sunday-schools in the same 
way,—one nine miles distant at Mount Alto, and an- 
other twenty miles down the Coosa River. My friend, 
Miss Brewster, volunteered to give her services, and 
my sister, Miss Brewster, and I, kept these four Sun- 
day-schools running summer and winter, besides con- 
ducting day-schools in each house for four or five 
months, or as long as the children could come to 
school. . 

After five years of this kind of work among our 
people, I realized that their great need was a home 
school, where we could teach them how to work in- 
telligently, how to save time, and where the Bible 
could be taught daily. With this thought in view, I 


“decided to build a house in the center of these schools, 


and with only the aid of my friend, Miss Brewster, 
opened a home school for poor boys. We soon had 
more applicants than we could accommodate. We 


tried to charge these boys five dollars for board, wash- . 


ing, tuition, and all expenses, but few of them could 
pay even that small amount. All of the boys work 
two hours on the farm or about the place, but those 
who can pay nothing are required to work four hours 
daily. We hire no labor of any kind, the boys doing 
the cooking, farming, washing, clearing up the land, 
building fences, etc. 

I eat at the same table with the boys. Our food is 
very simple,—it does not cost quite five dollars for 
each person a month. Our breakfast generally 
consists of corn-bread, oatmeal, butter and milk; 
dinner, stewed meat, rice, potatoes, turnips or peas ; 
supper, bread, milk, and sorghum molasses, which 
we make. Products like our corn-meal, butter, and 
potatoes we raise on our farm. Our table is made of 
rough plank put together, and when we receive a new 
pupil, we put in a new plank. Our table-cloth and 
napkins are of the cheapest cotton, but they are 
always spotlessly white. 

To teach the boys the dignity of labor, we go into 
the kitchen, wash dishes, show them how to cook and 
keep things tidy. They are so willing to work and 
so eager to leafn that it is a real pleasure, not only 
to hear their lessons in the schoolroom, but also to 
teach them how to do effective work. 

One morning we found at our door a poor boy who 
had walked twenty miles to get to our school. He 
said that he had heard that we were good to poor 
boys, and as his mother was dead and his father had 
lost his mind, he thought he would come and see if 
we would give him a chance to work his way through 
school. He stayed out in the rain the night before, 
and was thoroughly soaked. We borrowed some dry 
clothes from one of the boys until we could get to 
town and buy him some. Willie has no other home 
than this. He has learned to read and write, and 
bids fair to make a good and useful man. 

I began by giving my Sunday afternoons to these 
children of the piney woods, then I gave my week- 
days, and now I live among them. 

The entire farm has now been deeded to the school, 
and we have it incorporated according to the laws of 
Georgia, with a board of trustees. I feel that these 
people have done more for me than I have for them, 
and that there was never a nobler, finer class of peo- 
ple than this sturdy race from the Georgia hills. In 
many respects they are a very difficult people to work 
among, as they are proud and sensitive, and we have 
to let them pay in some way for everything that they 
receive. We have to make work for them if they 
have no money or anything to trade. We pay them 
at the rate of five cents an hour to do little jobs 
around, so that they may be able to get their necessary 
books and clothing. 

Several of our boys have taught country schools 
and established Sunday-schools where there were none. 
So we feel that our work is spreading far beyond our 
expectations, and that we shall not orily be able to 
send out these boys as teachers and missionaries 
among their own people, but believe that they will be 
a blessing to our entire country. We could teach 
hundreds and send out hundreds where we send one 
if we only had the means. Shall we not help to give 
these boys a fighting chance? The harvest is truly 
plenteous. What about the reapers ? 

Rome, Ga. 
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: 


Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Securing Vacation Bible Study 


Summer has been found an especially difficult time to 
hold a large Bible class together, even though it can and is 
being done in many instances. One of the most notable 
organizations, the Vaughn Class of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, continues its sessions during July and August. 
A young men’s class in Toronto does the next best thing to 
keeping open this summer by a strong effort to secure the 
study of the lessons during the vacation season. The fol- 
lowing letter shows how it is done : 





BLOOR STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 


TORONTO, June, 1906. 
The Council begs to suggest that the members follow 
the study of the lessons individually during the summer 
months when the class is not in session. 
With that object in view, a copy of the lesson quar- 
terly for July to September is herewith sent you. 
W. T. PEARCEY, E. H. WILKINSON, 
President. Secretary. 











“ 
For Carriage Owners 


- A Sunday-school teacher who has a carriage at his or 
her command is to be envied by all other teachers. Not 
occasionally, but frequently, one or two or three of the 
pupils can be taken for a drive, sometimes about town, 
sometimes into the country, often by set invitation, but 
oftener as a pick-up party. Every pupil, large or small, 
even those that have carriages at home, will be pleased 
and feel honored by this attention, To the carriageless it 
will be a positive treat, and perhaps save-some weary steps. 

They will be the proudest children in the ranks if, when 
day-school is dismissed, they march out to find their Sun- 
day-school teacher, with her surry or trap, waiting for them 
at the curbstone. And if this should happen upon a rainy 
day, the mothers’ hearts would be won, as well as the chil- 
dren’s. It would be more than a kindness to boys and 
girls living in the country, with long, wearisome walks to 
take to and from school, often in the wind and rain and 
cold, . 

A carriage party is also one of the best of means for 
breaking up the clique spirit in a class, as the teacher can 
adroitly manage to take in the ones that do not exactly 
‘*chum,’’ and by making them have a good time together 
cause them to be better friends henceforth. 

For getting intimately acquainted with her boys or girls 
a teacher could have no better opportunity than this. It is 
far and away better than the formal parlor conversation 
under the mother’s surveillance. 

Perhaps a drive with the mother herself would be an 
improvement upon the set call. Many busy mothers are 
so tied at home that they need the fresh air and recreation. 
Those without carriages seldom see any part of the town or 
city except the business section and their home surround- 
ings, hence the drive will be as much of a treat to them 
as to their children, and as a means of sociability,—ah, let 
us rise and vote for a mothers’-meeting on the instalment 
plan! The most timid of them will express her opinion 
while out for a drive, when she would scarcely so much as 
speak in a meeting of any kind.—Zee McCrae, Birming- 
ham, Ala, ‘ 


% 
Questions for Vacation Sundays 


It cannot be denied that the average scholar in our 
Sunday-schools makes far too little use of his own Bible. 
Have you ever tried to lead a class into this good habit? 
Several weeks pass before the new rule becomes a matter 
of course, but when your patience and your postal-card re- 
minders have accomplished their. mission, and you see as 
many Bibles as scholars in your circle, the real problem 
arises. How can you convince the class that there is 
reason in your demand, and that it is not the arbitrary 
order of an eccentric teacher? References and parallel 
passages help to solve this in connection with the regular 
lesson ; but meanwhile another difficulty asserts itself—the 
actual ignorance which your boys and girls exhibit towards 
the Book which they hold in their hands. 

Ask them to turn to Obadiah or Malachi, to the Com- 
mandments or the Beatitudes, to the account of Samson 
or the building of Solomon’s temple. To vary the test, 
open your own Bible at random and ask some one to turn 
towards Job or towards Galatians. There will be much 
hesitation before the book is found. ; 

Some of the mistakes will no doubt be as ludicrous as 
those often quoted, even if your class is above the’inter- 
mediate grade, and it is more than probable that at least 
one table of contents will be openly called into service. 

While the praetieal handling of the Bible is the least im- 


portant phass of our teaching, it may so easily be developed 
along with the greater lessons, that it is a pity to ignore it 
entirely. Turning over the leaves of a Bible is better than 
leaving it unopened, and looking for a reference may teach 
a lesson. 

With such a purpose a list of fifty questions was pre- 
pared three years ago for a class of girls about fourteen years 
of age. The written returns, though not complete, were 
very encouraging, and it was especially interesting to learn 
that the older members of more than one family had shared 
in this Sunday occupation, 

The following year the same class was given a second 
list of questions, similar in many respects, but demanding 
more original work, The direct results were even more 
satisfactory than th. previous year, while the ease with 
which references are now found in the class proves that 
the real object has been gained, 

The first set of questions is given below. Younger chil- 
dren would need an easier test, but it may be doubted 
whether high-school and college students could pass with 
honors an examination based on such a paper as this. 

1. (a, How many books are there in the Old Testament? 
(4) in the New? 

2. (a) Name the historical books, (4) the books of poetry, 
(c) the major prophets, (@) the minor prophets. 

3. (a) Which books form the Pentateuch? (4) Which 
book describes the early church? (c) Who wrote Revela- 
tion ? 

4. (a) Name the letters of Paul. 
letter-writers of the New Testament. 
letters were written to individuals? 

5. (a) How many books are in two or three parts, such 
as I and 2 Kings? (6) How many Psalms are there? 

6. (a) What is the full name of Acts? (4) of Lamenta- 
tions? 

7. (a) Which books are written about women and named 
for them ? 
wrote many of the Proverbs? 

8. What is the longest Psalm, and how is it subdivided ? 

g. Name three of your favorite Psalms. 

10. Learn Psalm 96. 

11. (a) Where are the Ten Commandments found? 
(4) the Sermon on the Mount? 

12. In which Testament are the stories of (gq) Isaac, 
(6) Lazarus, (c) Jairus, (¢) Pharaoh, (¢) Jonathan ? 

13. In what book or books do you find the story of 
(a) Noah, (4) Joseph, (c) Moses ? 

14. In what city did Jonah preach? 

15. What was the name of (a) Isaac’s father, (4) Sam- 
uel’s mother, (c) Joseph’s grandfather ? 

16. In which Testament are the stories of (a) Josiah, 


(4) Name the other 
(c) Which of Paul’s 


« (4) Herod, (c) Philip, (¢) Solomon, (e) Stephen ? 


17. Name ten rulers mentioned in the Bible. 

18. Where do you find the story of (2) Samson, (4) Eli, 
(c) David? 

19. Name three of your favorite hymns, 

20, Learn a hymn, 

21. Where do you find the story of two Sauls? 

22. Where is the story of David and Goliath ? 

23. Where is the story of Elijah and the priests of Baal? 

24. Where is the story of Elisha and Naaman? 

25. Choose five good maxims from Proverbs and Ecclesi- 


26. In which Testament are the stories of (2) Dorcas, 
(4) Esau, (c) Mordecai ? 

27. (2) How many years were the children of Israel in 
the wilderness? (4) How many days was Jesus in the 
wilderness ? 

28. Who preached the sermons found in (a) Acts 2, 
(4) Matthew 5, eétc., (c) Acts 13? 

29. Name five of Christ’s miracles, and three miracles 
mentioned in Acts. 

30. Learn the story of a miracle. 

31. Which Gospels describe the birth of (a) John the 
Baptist ? (4) of Christ ? 

32. Where is the account of the three Wise-men ? 

33. Where is the parable of the Prodigal Son? ; 

34. How many (a) Beatitudes, (3) tribes of Israel, 
(c) sons of Jacob, (@) apostles? 

35. How many (a) plagues, (4) spies sent from the wil- 
derness into Canaan ? 

36. Where do you find the account of (a) Christ’s first 
miracle, (4) the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, (c) the 
Last Supper ? 

37. Where is the description of (a) the Crucifixion, 
(4) the Resurrection, (c) the Ascension ? . 

38. Give some of the names of Jesus? 

39. Where is the account of Paul’s conversion ? 

40. Where did Paul preach the sermon found in Acts 17? 

41. What relationship between (a) James and John, 
(4) Naomi and Ruth, (c) Jacob and Esau, (@) Moses and 
Aaron, (¢) Peter and Andrew? 

42. Who offered’ the prayer found in (a) John 17, 
(4) 1 Kings 8 : 22, etc., (c) 1 Kings 18 : 36, etc., (¢@) Mat- 
thew 6? 

43. The kingdom of heaven is like— what? (6 answers.) 

44. Learn a parable. 

45. Write the proper reference after each question.! 





1 Psalm 139 : 7-10; Revelation 15 : 3; Psalmo9o0:2; Psalm 103 :8 
Deuteronomy 6:4; John 4: 24; Psalm 117: 2; Gensaie 1:1; Malachi 
3:6; Psalm 145: 9. 


(6) Who wrote many of the Psalms? (c) Who 


I. Who made the world ? 

II. What is God? 

III. Where is God? 

IV. Does God ever change ? 

V. Are there more gods than one? 

VI. How long has God existed ? 

VII. What about. God’s works ? 

VIII. His goodness ? 

IX. His mercy? 

X. His truth? 

46. Whose songs are found in (a) Exodus 15, (6) 1 Chroni- 
cles 16, (c) Luke 1, (¢) Deuteronomy 32, (¢) Judges 5, 
(/) 2 Samuel 22? 

47. What was the relationship between (a) Abraham and 
Jacob, (6) Joseph and Benjamin, (c) David and Absalom ? 
(@) Elisabeth and John the Baptist ? 

48. What relationship between (a) Abraham and Lot, 
(4) Jacob and Rachel, (c) Martha and Lazarus, (@) Isaac 
and Rebecca? , 

49. Write, in your own words, a description of the Trans- 
figuration, after reading the three accounts. 

50. Write the proper reference after each question.! 

I, What duty do we owe God ? 

II. Have we kept his law ? 

III. What is sin? 

IV. What does sin deserve ? 

V. Will God. forgive sin ? 

VI. How will he cleanse us? 

VII. What has Christ done for us? 

VIII. Does Christ ask a confession of our love ? 

IX. What are we to do in his name?—Zmma E£, Por- 
ter, Newton Center, Mass. 


% 


The Part Unknown 


In Plutarch’s ‘‘ Life of Theseus’’ there is the following 
sentence: ‘‘Geographers crowd into the edges of their 
maps parts of the world which they do not know about, 
adding notes on the margin to the effect that beyond this 
lie nothing but sandy deserts, full of wild beasts and un- 
approachable bogs.’’ This is illustrated by a ‘‘ real life’’ 
incident in a modern school where the children of immi- 
grants are received for their introductory instruction in 
things American, 

‘* My patience is exhausted,’’ declared one overworked 
teacher to her superintendent. ‘*I can do nothing with 
that new boy. I can’t make an impression on him, no 
matter how hard I try. It is hopeless.’’ 

The superintendent lc~!ed up mildly. 

** I’m sorry to hear it,’’ he said. ‘* Do you know where 
the boy lives ?’’ 

**Oh, in the slums,—somewhere in the North End,’”’ 
the teacher answered impatiently. 

**You never lived there, I suppose?’’ queried the 
superintendent. 

**I?’’ The teacher’s eyes widened in astonishment at 
the question. ‘I live there,—in the slums? Of course 
not! Why do you ask?”’ 


~ Because if you had,’’ went on the superintendent calmly, 


‘*if you had lived in the ‘ slums,’ had known the people, the 
life, the troubles, the joys, the privileges and privations 
of the slums, you would not call one of its people ‘ hope- 
less.’ Their ways are not your ways, but they are none 
the less susceptible to influence of the right sort if rightly 
approached. But first you must find your opening wedge. 
Put yourself mentally in this boy’s surroundings as you 
can imagine them, or, better still, go there some time, and 
see things for yourself. See what his life is, and then 
touch him on some everyday interest. If you fail, let me 
know.”’ 

Failure never proclaimed itself with such a smiling coun- 
tenance as that teacher exhibited a week later. She 
brought with her a roll of flimsy scarlet ribbon and some 
imitation pearl pins. 

** Behold the price of victory,’’ she laughed, ‘I got 
the boy’s address, and made my brother go to it with me, 
late one afternoon. It was the cheapest, dingiest wee 
shop you ever saw, and behind the counter was my bad 
boy,—not a bad boy at all, but an exceedingly shrewd 
salesman in the absence of his father. I bought these pins 
and took a sample of the ribbon and departed. Next day 
I kept him after school. He expected a scolding, but he 
didn’t get it. Instead I ordered a roll of the ribbon, and 
gave him the money for it. He brought it faithfully. If 
you could hear us talk nowadays, about business and dry 
goods and holiday sales! Why, we’re perfect chums, 
even in this short time. He found that I was interested, 
—and I am really interested,—and he revealed himself. 
He is fair enough to repay my interest with attention, and 
he is coming to understand how much an education will 
help him. Perhaps the way I took was crude, but it ac- 
complished my purpose ; and mere than that, it has taught 
me my lesson. I shall never call such children ‘hopeless ’ 
again. And for showing me my ‘ignorance I thank you,.”’ 
—Inez G. Thompson, Boston. . 





1x John 5 : 17 and 3: 4; Isaiah 53 : 5; John x : 7; Luke 22: 
19,20; t John 1:9; Romans 3 : 10, 23; Matthew 10 : 32, 33; Mark 
12 ; go and Proverbs 3:1; Romans 6 : 23. 
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LESSON 5. JULY 29. JESUS DINES WITH A PHARISEE | 


Luke 14: 1-14. (Read Luke 11 : 37-54.) Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 14: 11 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass, as he went into the 
house uf one of the chief Pharisees to eat 
bread on the sabbath day, that they watched 
him. 

2 And, behold, there was a certain man be- 
fore him which had the Sreper. 

3 And Jesus a-swering spake unto the law- 
yers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day ? 

4 And they held their peace. And he took 
him, and healed him, and let him go ; 

5 And answered ther, saying, Which of 
you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a 
pit, and will not straightway pull him out on 
the sabbath day? ‘ 

6 And they could not answer him again to 
these thin 

749 And he put forth a parable to those 
which were bidden, when he marked how they 
chose out the chief rooms ; saying unto them, 

8 When thou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be bid- 
den of him; 

9 And he that bade thee and him come and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass, when he went into 
the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees 
on a sabbath to eat bread, that they were 
watching him. 2 And behold, there was be- 
fore him a certain man that had the dropsy. 
3 And Jesus answering spake unto the law- 
yers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath, or not? 4 But they held 
their peace. And he took him, and healed 
him, and let him go. 5 And he said unto 
them, Which of you shall have !an ass or an 
ox fallen into a well, and will not straightway 
draw him up on a sabbath day? 6 And they 
could not answer again unto these things. 

7 And he spake a parable unto those that 
were bidden, when he marked how they chose 
out the chief seats ; saying unto them, 8 When 
thou art bidden of any man to a marriage 
feast, ?sit not down in the chief seat; lest 
haply a more honorable man than thou be 
bidden of him, 9 and he that bade thee and 


COMMON VERSION 


say to thee, Give this man place; and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room. 

1o But when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest room; that when he that 
bade thee cometh, he may say unto thee, 
Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. 

11 For whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 

12.4 Then said he also to him that bade 
him, When thou makest a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor ¢Ay rich neighbours ; 
lest they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pence be made thee. 

13 But when thou makest .a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 

14 And thou shalt be blessed ; for they can- 
not recompense thee : for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just. 


1 Many ancient authorities read a son. See ch. 


7- 36, 37, Marg. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


him shall come and say to thee, Give this man 
place: and then thou shalt begin with shame 
to take the lowest place. 10 But when thou 
art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
place ; that when he that hath bidden thee 
cometh, he may say to thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have glory in the 
presence of all that #sit at meat with thee. 
11 For every one that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

12 And he said to him also that had bidden 
him, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy. brethren, nor thy 
kinsmen nor rich neighbors ; lest haply they 
also bid thee again, and a ‘recompense be 
made thee. 13 But when thou makest a 
feast, bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind: 14 and thou shalt be blessed ; be- 
cause they have not wherewith to recompense 
thee ; for thou shalt be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just. 

13. 15. 3 Gr. recline. 


2 Gr. recline not. Comp ch. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE whole world likes to watch a fight, and likes 
to see the one in the — get whipped. In 
all reverence, we may call this encounter of 

ga with the Jews in the Pharisee's house a fight. 
t was. a conflict between one who claimed authority 
within himself as the teacher and Saviour of men, 
and representatives of a class that had been bitterly 
opposing that one, now assembled deliberately to 
spy upon and trap him. It is a dramatic picture, 
and it can be made vividly full of life-interest to 
—_ of almost any age. 
et together, in preparation, all the material -you 
can for your imagination to play on in presenting 
the picture to your class. You know Jesus, his per- 
sonality, his love, his methods, his supreme aim and 
urpose, Try to know the Pharisees as well. Notice 

r. Dunning’s opening paragraph, for a hint of. the 
picture with which the lesson opens. For a plain 
popeneetiee of the sharp line, growing ever sharper, 

etween Jesus and the Pharisees, read Professor 
Sanders’ article throughout. If you own or have ac- 
cess to a Bible Dictionary, read all it has to say 
about the Pharisees, their spirit and characteristics, 
The inconsistency of their sabbath-feasting propen- 
sity is pointed out in Dr. McLaren’s opening para- 
gra h. Professor Beardslee treats of this lesson in 

is little book on ‘‘ Teacher-Training with the Master 
Teacher,” and heads his chapter ‘‘ When Pupils Lie 
in Ambush.” This is what he says of those pupils, 
—the Pharisees and Jewish guests : 

‘* They are hard and rigid and fixed. They are 
not fair. They are morally stolid. They are beyond 
any teacher's reach. They hate the truth. hey 
love the ox more than the invalid man. They cher- 
ish sabbath primness above human joy. Compas- 
sion is stifled. Keen and spry towards money gain 
and money loss, they are dull and faint towards 
human hurt and human cheer. They are ardent 
towards things, frigid towards men.” 

With these impressions strongly made your own, 
commence your class teaching by telling your pupils 
you want them to study a fight ; an uneven conflict, 
where one man was set upon by many ; yet not so 
uneven, either, because the one man was in the 
right, and the others in the wrong, and there is tre- 
mendous strength in the quiet conviction that we are 
in the right, if we mus¢ fight. Then describe what 
manner of men the Pharisee host and his sympa- 
thizers were, by giving every detail you have learned 
about them. 

The presence of the sick man may have been a 
deliberate part of the re to trap Jesus,—so Profes- 
sor Riddle (on v. 2) and Dr. McLaren (second para- 
graph) think. If it was, Jesus accepted the trap and 
the challenge unhesitatingly, and answered their un- 
spoken questionings by boldly bringing up the sub- 
ject that he knew was uppermost in the minds of all, 
sabbath-day observance. Remember that the day 
of the lesson was the sabbath. Notice what Mrs. 
Howie says as to the views of strict Jews in the East 
to-day concerning sabbath-keeping, and the waiving 
of sabbath laws in cases of sickness. If you kept 
your copy of The Sunday School Times of March 24, 
1906, read ag Dr. James Hastings’ article in that 
issue on *‘ The Sabbath of the Pharisees,” telling of 
the absurd and multitudinous duties and restrictions 


of the sabbath as it had come to be observed by the 
empty, sinning formalists of Christ’s day. Now no- 
tice how Christ’s enemies took his question. Pro- 


.. fessor Beardslee, in the chapter already quoted, puts 


it in memorable phrasing : 

‘* They leveled all their eyes for some flaw. Even 
when Jesus squarely challenged them, not a man 
but was so unfair and rude as to decline all reply. 
Their silence came near to being glum. They asked 
nothing, answered nothing, offered nothing, did 
nothing. Study them: Describe them. Test. these 
following words: They were cold, zealous, biased, 
resolute, cruel, cowardly, crafty, blind, subtle, stu- 
dious, formal, envious, set, keen. Which’ of those. 
terms are inaccurate or unfair or superfluous ?” 

After squarely defeating them in the first encoun- 
ter, by asking. a question to which there could be 
only one answer, and that answer an admission of 
defeat, Jesus went on with two more lessons, one 
for the guests and one for. his host. And notice that 
Jesus a ways taught. His unanswerable, victorious 
question in the fifth verse was for the purpose of 





The Young Folks’ Mystery Box 


Send a postal to the Times asking for full instruc- 
tions how to make a lively and interesting feature of 
the ‘* Mystery Box ’’ in home and school, and espe- 
cially how to use it to solve the ‘* hot-weather ’’ 
problem ; or see the Times of June 2, 1906. 

Answers to all the questions asked here can be 
found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1. What three traits of the Pharisees are chief 
foes of civilization to-day ? 

2, What kind of folks do not worry about where 
they sit? 

3. In what region in Palestine did the lesson 
occur ? 

4. How did a Cleveland business man help the 
maimed and the lame of his city ? 

5. Quote three Bible verses, not in the lesson, to 
show that the Christian, being watched, should be 
thoughtful in words and deeds. 

6. What may have been the reason why the man 
with the dropsy was present ? 

7. What might the phrase ‘“‘ to eat bread ’”’ have 
meant to an Oriental ? 

8. In how many of the Gospels are the incidents 
of this lesson found ? 

9. Name the foreigner who rebuked an American 
abroad, and tell how he did it. 

10. Under what circumstances is the church sure 
to be starved ? ; 

11. What fact makes it easy for an ox or an ass 
to fall into a well, in Palestine ? 

12. Tell all you can about ‘*a ruler of the 
Pharisees.”’ 

13. Describe how the frogs in Pensacola Bay 
come to the surface of the water. 

14. Name some circumstances in which certain 
Jews in the East to-day would be willing to break 
their strict sabbath laws. 

15. In what two different months do different 
Bible scholars place this lesson ? 
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teaching that service and love for our fellow-men, in 
God's strength, is our highest duty,—a higher duty 
than empty, loveless ceremonialism, which 1s no duty 
at all. Ses other quotation from Professor Beardslee 
helps one to understand Christ’s methods and spirit in 
this teaching conflict with the Pharisees : ‘*‘ Then get 
the measure of his boldness. He knows he is trampling 
some of their choicest prejudices beneath his feet. 
But he walks straight on. He doesn’t flinch an in- 
stant, or swerve an inch. But study him just here. 
He is not wanton.or rude. He is strong and firm; 
but it is only mercy,—only pure, ey grace. 
Still, he is sharp. . His words are asa knife. They 
cut to the nerve. And he is true. He exactly indi- 
cates their fault. And he makesit glare. And he is 
strong. They'cannot reply.” 

In that masterful yet loving spirit Jesus goes on 
to teach those who so sorely needed it a lesson in 
humility, and a lesson in unselfish service. It is 
easy to imagine how the truth cut home. But it 
ought to cut home with ws,—does it? Tell how 
Phillips Brooks’ secret of greatness was his sincere, 
honest fear of pride (Illustrations, first paragraph). 
Use other illustrations, here, of the two truths Jesus 
was now teaching: what resulted when General 
Howard gave up his place of honor (Illustrations, 
third), the professor’s gospel dinners (Illustrations, 
fourth), Po the broker who did something bette: 
than sell and buy stocks (Illustrations, fifth), But 
don’t let your pupils get the mistaken idea that 
heaven is to be won by good works. Dr. McLaren 
warns against this error, and explains the real truth 
of Christ’s teaching as to recompense (last para- 

aph). 
othe Man who feared nofoe because he could defeat 
every foe, yet who of his own will gave up his life to 
his enemies because of his love for them and for you 
and me, lives to-day and offers us his own strength 
and power for our own use against every enemy, 
every obstacle, every danger. nly in his strength 
can we carry out his teachings. Without his strength 
we shall fail at every point, and die. Ought we ever 
to hesitate in our choice ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


What ‘to eat bread’? might mean to an Oriental 
(Howie, 1). 4 : 

The peculiar danger of an animal’s falling into a well in 
the East (Howie, last). R 

Suppose a vast kodak were watching and photographing 
us all the time! (Goss, 1.) ; 

What England’s Lord Chief Justice said are ‘‘ true signs 
of modern civilization ’? (Dunning, 2). 

Three chief foes of Christianity and civilization (Dunning, 

2 > 6). . 

. Ritotbii of the empty and sinning formalism of the 
Jews (Dunning, 4). 


PHILADELPHIA. 


all 


Ten simple questions on next Sunday's lesson will be 
found in the ‘‘ Study and Question Manual,’ an eight-page 
pamphlet prepared by the International Teacher-Training 
Secretary, Mr. W.C. Pearce, and published by The Sunday 
School Times Co. Each pamphlet contains questions on the 
lessons of the entire Quarter, and will be supplied at 2 cents 
each, or $1 a hundred. 











LESSON FOR JULY 29 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE chronological position o. Luke 11 : 14 te 13: 9 
is open to discussion. The healing of a de- 
moniac and subsequent comment, with which 

the passage begins (chap. 11: 14-36), are so much 
like similar events in the Galilean ministry that many 
harmonists identify the accounts. But Luke 11: 37 
to 13 : 9 seems to be joined, paragraph by paragraph, 
with what precedes. Hence Robinson and others 
lace the A passage earlier, on the day of the 
iscourse in parables, while Stevens and Burton 
transfer only chapter 11: 14-36. Andrews, Broadus, 
and others regard the whole as belonging to the 
Perzan ministry. From chapter 13: 10 is here re- 
arded as belonging to the journey toward Jerusa- 
ao spoken of in 13 : 22, 4 journey terminating with 
the raising of Lazarus. (Robinson, who regards 
13 : 32, 33 as referring to a final departure from 
Perea, places the raising of Lazarus before chapter 
13: 10, and in other ways dislocates Luke's narra- 
tive.) Fortunately this lesson is unaffected by these 
chronological discussions. The incidents are peculiar 
to Luke. The entire chapter has been entitled ‘‘ The 
Son of Man Eating and Drinking.” . 
Place.—In Perza, at the house of a Pharisee, on a 
sabbath. 
Time.—In the year of Rome 783, that is, A.D. 30, 
probably near the close of F mgt Robinson's 
view involves a later date, in March of that year. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—One of the rulers of the Pharisees: A 
ruler belonging to that party, but whether a ruler of 
the local synagogue or a member of the Sanhedrin 
is uncertain, the phrase being peculiar. Certainly a 
man of social prominence (v. 7), and probably of 
wealth (v. 12).—On a sabbath: Feasts were common 


or that day, the food being prepared the day before. 
‘Verses 2-6.—The healing of a man with dropsy.— 
- 


Christ’s 
By Alexander 


HE strictest Pharisees saw no objection to feast- 
ing on the sabbath. We have always to re- 
member that the Jewish sabbath was not a day 

of worship after the fashion of the Christian Sunday, 
but in its essential character a day of rest, the prac- 
tise of worship in the synagogue being much later 
than the appointment and the observamce of the day. 
It must, however, have required some ingenious en- 
gineering to run a feast and not come into collision 
with the commandment, as far as ‘‘ thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant” were concerned. But this 
ruler of the Pharisees is not the only man who can 
stretch law a little in the direction to which he is in- 
clined, and at the same time be very sharp-eyed for 
any breaches of it in other directions. One would 
have thought that there. was a good deal more 
‘‘work” in connection with the feast than in healing 
the ony man ! 

The Pharisee’s invitation to Jesus meant no hos- 
pitality or good-will, ‘‘They were watching him,” 
eager to catch him in anything that could be inter- 
preted, or misinterpreted, so as to give material for 
an accusation. What a glimpse this gives of the at- 
mosphere of suspicion which he had continually to 
breathe, and which never provoked him to retaliate ! 
The mist tried to swathe the sun, and the sun shone 
patiently on, trying to pierce the mist. Perhaps the 

resence of the dropsical man was a trap laid‘ for 
Jesus, and the watching was mainly to see whether 

e would again break the rabbinical sabbath regula- 
tions by a cure, as he had already twice done (chap. 
6 : 6-11, and 13: 10-16). If so, they had not long to 
wait. Jesus at once ‘‘ answered”’ the silent question 
or challenge which could be seen in their eyes. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the con- 
versation here and Matthew’s version of that on the 
occasion of healing the man with the withered arm 
ty 12: 10), which Luke records in a much shorter 

orm (6: 6-10). Matthew puts the question as to the 
lawfulness of sabbath cures into the Pharisees’ 
mouths on that occasion, while Luke assigns it to 
Jesus in both cases. In the present case it is most 
natural that the Pharisees should retain their atti- 
tude of silent espionage, and that our Lord should 
ask the question, thereby putting them in a dilemma. 
Lawyers should have been able to answer such a 
—- which was in the line of their profession. 

hey abdicated their proper function in being silent 
when a case of conscience was submitted to them. 
They had a very decided opinion on the point, and 
would have answered with an an No,” if they 
had spoken out, but they preferred to be rude and to 

reserve their attitude of cat-like dumb watching. 

heir silence means, ‘‘Do as you please, we wash 
our hands of you and your acts, we are here to find 
out what you think, not to tell you what we think.” 
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There was before him: In the house (v. 7), but not a 
guest (v. 4). He may have been brought there to 
give occasion for objection, though such persons 
often appeared at feasts uninvited.—-Answering : 
Probably their thoughts, not their words.—Ax ass or 
an ox: Many of the best authorities read ‘‘son,” 
which in Greek resembles ‘‘ass.” The best editors 
accept this reading, and the other form may have 
been taken from chapter 13:15. ‘The sense of this 
reading would be, ‘‘If you mt your son, why not 
help others ?"—Cou/d not: Literally, ‘* had not 
strength.”"— Unto these things: Including his acts 
as well as his words. 

Verse 7.—The a he verses 7-11 contains a 
lesson of humility for the guests. Compare the 
headings of the American Revised Version.—Spake : 
‘*Put forth” has no warrant.—Parad/e : In the wide 
sense since there is no figure in the utterance.— 
Marked how they chose out: The tenses point to 
what was going on, hence the healing seems to have 
occurred before the guests took their places.— 7he 
chief seats; Much importance was attached to vosi- 
tions at table in those days, as now in formal enter- 
tainments. 

Verse 8.— Marriage feast: Usually large, and 
where matters of precedence were of importance. 

Verses 12-14.—A lesson to the host. The guests 
seem to have been prominent people, and, as the 
place was probably not large, social distinctions were 
emphasized.—A dinner or a supper: The two prin- 
cipal meals among the Jews, usually at midday and 
in the evening, Either might be made a formal 
feast.—Ca// mot: Another term than ‘‘bid”’ (vs. 
7-10), suggesting loud calling.— A recompense be 
made thee: The principle of trade in social life; 
obvious enough still. 
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Folks whose soulsare high do not worry about 
their seats. 
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Table-Talk 


McLaren, D.D. 


They have had many successors in people who 
thought themselves very religious, and were quicker 
to blame men for deeds done than to teach them not 
to do them. 

The cure was apparently wrought in utter silence 
all round, and was immediately followed by Christ’s 
second question. Jesus had used the same argument 
already according to Matthew 12, and in Luke 13: 
15, 16. But here it appears in a condensed form, 
without -the statement: either:-of.-the principle on 
which it rests that a man is better than an ox or an 
ass, or of the conelusion to which it leads, that *‘ it is 
lawful to do good on the sabbath day.” The Phari- 
sees had refused to answer his question, and Jesus 
leaves them to gather the answer from his act, and 
shapes his question so that it puts aside the discus- 
sion of lawful or not lawful, and becomes an appeal 
aiming a sharp point at their consciences. Lawful 
or not, what would you do if your ox orass were in 
danger of drowning? Would you stop to ask casu- 
istical questions, or would you obey the selfish im- 
pulse to save your peeperty ? No wonder they could 
not answer, or rather would not. Their silence this 
time was a confession that they were foiled, but were 
too angry to own it. 

The second part of the lesson, our Lord’s words to 
the guests maneuvring for precedence, is called by 
Luke a ‘‘ parable,” because he would have us see in 
it something more than a lesson in table etiquette or 
worldly prudence,—namely, a great moral and reli- 
gious principle. Inthe kingdom of God humility is the 
road to exaltation. ‘Those who think themselves the 
lowest are in their humility the highest, being therein 
likest him who was ‘‘ lowly in heart,” and they are the 
highest, in order that they mf be servants of all. 

ven as a maxim of worldly prudence Christ’s 
teaching here is true, though it is much more than a 
maxim of worldly prudence. If it were only that, a 
good deal could be said against it. To advise one to 
take the lowest seat, not ause a map thinks it is 
his right place, but with a sidelong eye to get a lift 
up as a reward for his modesty, sounds liker one of 
Chesterfield’s maxims than Christ’s. But still it is 
true that the world has a wonderful way of resenting 
and clipping the wings of self-conceit, and that there 
are usually door lintels at hand to break heads that 
are held very high. 

The whole matter must be lifted into the spiritual 
region, in order that this saying shall be uncondition- 
ally and universally true, or the advice given abso- 
lutely right. In that region it is well to desire to be 
exalted, it is well to act with an eye to such exalta- 
tion, it is well to take the lowest place, and, blessed 
be God, it is certain that if we ‘‘ humble ourselves 
under the mighty hand of God, we shall be exalted 
in due time !” 
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It was the host who received the next lesson, in 
which Jesus seemed to be traversing his own exhort- 
ation, by calmly assuming, ghe highest place of. re- 
buker and exhorter, but’ yet with that settled 
lowliness of spirit which contrasted so strongly with 
the ‘‘authority ” arrogated by ‘‘the scribes.” Here 
we have not a parable, but a lesson, given in refer- 
ence to one department of life, but meant to be ap- 
plied to all. To invite friends and brethren is a nat- 
ural tribute to affection, to invite rich men may be 
politic, to invite neighbors is but to be my een 
civil, but the taint of self-interest may run throug 
all such ** hospitality ” and mar it all. 

Jesus was, no doubt, describing the guests at this 
feast, and his words stripped the veil off both host 
and guests, and let them see that he saw how they 
were all tarred with the same brush and intent on 
personal advantage. What would he say if he were 
to be at many a modern entertainment ‘‘ where no 
kindness is,” but entertainer and entertained are 
seeking their own, and equal sinners against true 
hospitality? It is true only when the motive for it is 
not the anticipation of what it will bring in return, 
but the desire to show good-will or help the need 
and cheer the forlorn. Where the angel of unselfis 
love spreads the table, she drops some drops of sweet 
a from her torch on the banquet, however 
modest it may be. 

But there are other ways in which that unselfish 
love and generous effort to help may be shown than 
in a feast, and it is these wider ways that Jesus 
would commend to us under that figure, His eye 
ever saw the general in the particular, and the more 
we drink in his spirit the more will each small thing 
and event reveal its connection with great truths 
and duties. The tiniest frond of seaweed, if laid 
hold of and drawn to the surface, will bring up after 
itself fathoms that lay hidden in the ocean depths. 
So Jesus is here not issuing orders about dinner par- 
ties, but exhorting, apropos of the world’s usual be- 
havior in reference to its feasts, to the unselfish 
service of the needy who have no claim on us but 
their need. 

But what is to be said of his promise that such 
service shal] be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just? Is he, then, preaching ‘ salvation by works ”? 
and teaching that a man will get eternal recompense 
in another world for charity to the needy here? 
Surely he, of all teachers, who laid so much stress on 
our relation to God revealed in himself, as the one 
element determining our blessedness here and here- 
after, did not drop down to the level of the shallow 
moralists who tell us to-day that the ‘‘ service of man 
is the service of God.” Religion is more than phi- 
lanthropy, and it is not any form of ‘‘charity”’ in its 
narrower sense, or every form of it, that will fit a 
soul to ‘‘ ascend to the hill of the Lord, or to stand in 
his holy place.” But on the other hand, that which 
does so fit a soul,—namely, faith in Jesus Christ (of 
which the lowly self-distrust which he has just been 
inculcating is the under side, as it were), and the 
consequent filial relation to God, ‘‘ without which no 
man shall see the Lord,” will in the measure of their 
genuineness and depth, produce in their possessors 
that unselfish lové to all the needy and helpless which 
will impel to a life of devotion to their help. And 
such a life, however unrecognized and however little 
it may be able to effect here, may ‘‘ in heaven expect 
the meed ”’ of all its services and sacrifices, 
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Holiness manifests itself in humility. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
=4--2.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


E WENT into THE House oF ONE OF THE 
RULERS OF THE PHARISEES ON A SABBATH TO 
Eat BreapD (v. 1, comp. Luke 11: 3). Such 

biblical expressions are reminders of the comprehen- 
sive and symbolical significance of the word ‘‘ bread” 
when used by Orientals. Referring to a vacant sit- 
uation, a father the other day said to my husband : 
‘*You must get it for me. I must eat bread.” He 
meant plainly, ‘‘I need the means to provide all the 
necessaries for the life of my family.” Those sab- 
bath feasts were very elaborate, and much time and 
money were spent in their preparation before the 
sabbath day. Still, ‘‘ eat bread’’ meant participa- 
tion in and enjoyment of all that was there. 

‘“*Is 1r LAWFUL TO HEAL ON THE SABBATH, OR NOT ?” 
(v. 3.) Since the ‘‘ Lights” on the lesson (Jesus and 
the Sabbath) for the 8th of April last were written, a 
conversation with some of the best Jews in the syna- 
gogue in Sidon elicited the following: One gentleman 
said, ‘‘ Yes, it is lawful to call a physician to com- 
pound medicines, and to apply them if need be.” 
Another said, ‘‘It is lawful’ even to light a fire on 
the sabbath for the benefit of asick person.” At this 
point an old man interposed a correctior, ‘‘ You are 
allowed to kindle a fire if you cannot get a non-Jew 
to de it.” Whereupon still another man hotly vocif- 
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erated, ‘‘ If my wife were in need, I would light a 
tire and would do anything else for her and the baby’s 
comfort, and more especially for their safety.” 

The following day we reopened the same question 
at the Jewish school, but nothing was withdrawn or 
modified of what had been said the day before. 
‘* Rather,” the head-master added, ‘‘ the law which 
regulates food and distinguishes between clean and 
unclean [Acts 10: 14; Lev. 11: 13-20] must be sus- 
pended in case of sickness, and it is lawful for the 
patient to eat meat, whether killed and proviees by 
a Jew or not, ‘according to law or not,—that is, if no 
ceremonially clean food, which would suit as well, is 
available.”" And this, I believe, is the opinion of the 
best of even Talmudic Jews all over Syria. Little 
wonder, then, ‘‘ they held their peace” (v. 4). 

‘*WuicH or you SHALL HAVE AN Ass oR AN OX 
FALLEN INTO A WELL, AND WILL NOT STRAIGHTWAY 
Draw Him vp on A SappaTH Day” (v. 5). Many of 
the gardens in Syria and Egypt are irrigated by 
water drawn from deep wells by asses, oxen, and 
mules, by means of huge wheels, which raise the 
water from the well and pour it into a tank close by. 
Moreover, the condition of the fields and roads is 
such as to leave animals in danger of falling into a 
well, pit, or ditch, and in no case does the sabbath 
law hinder the people from helping one another to 
save their animals from injury. 


Sipon, Syria, 
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The Perkins Home Letters 


The married daught thinks that just ordinary 
people often get the *‘ chief seat'’ craving even now 


Sean Marae: FREMONT, TUESDAY MorRNING, 
Somehow this next lesson seems to take up a 
mothers’ problem, for I guess about every mother 
has to study how to teach her children genuine hu- 
mility. I know that little Martha and the two boys 
all showed a great desire to have the chief places in 
the family before they were very old, and it’s been 
no small struggle to get them to where each one 
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would rather the other would have the best things. 
Indeed, I know | haven’t got them to the point where 
they'd a/ways prefer to give way, but they nearl 
always do give way in kindness now, even though 
know they sometimes rebel a little in their hearts. 
Some mothers have said to me that they don’t think 
there’s much gained where the children do thin 
like that because they ought to, instead of coally 
wanting to do them. Now, mother, here’s where 
your good training comes in. I know Jim and I 
were taught to always leave the best of everythin 
for the other one where there was a choice. And 
remember, too, that for a long time I didn’t do it 
because I really wanted to, but because you said I 
ought. But after a while, when I got a little bigger, 
and the meaning of Christ’s life broke into my soul, I 
found it easier to want to yield the best to others be- 
cause I had gained the habit of doing it. 

Even now, though, it often costs a struggle. For 
what’s the use of our talking all about the children 
when it’s the grown folks who set the example of 
struggling for the choice places? A great deal of 
Christ’s life and teachings can just be put down un- 
der the one simple word ‘‘ unselfishness.” And a 
Christian who is really unselfish is almost as rare as 
he is badly needed. 

And Christ makes it plain that the man who tries 
to exalt himself will fail; true exaltation is secured 
best when we stop reaching for it. In every com- 
munity the man who seeks ‘‘not his own, but an- 
other’s welfare,” is the beloved and talked-about man 
for miles around. Yes, this is a lesson for us wn 
folks to apply to ourselves as well as to ou: children. 

Since Tom’s been made Resident Manager of the 
Company I have some real daily problems in learn- 
ing the Christly kind of humility, for I must meet 
the families of three hundred men under him in this 
place. I do hope I may learn Christ’s way about it. 

. Your loving daughter, 
i MARTHA. 


The things we do more than the gy io we leave 
undone determine the character of the day. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





Phillips Brooks’ Fear 
E THAT humbleth himself shall be exalted 
(Golden Text). Some years ago, says the Lon- 
don Sunday School Teacher, a minister who 
was a guest of Phillips Brooks at the time that he 
was made a bishop told an incident which strikingly 
reveals the spirit of that truly great man. After a 
long talk with his friend, the guest had finally gone 
to his room, but had scarcely reached it when he 
heard his host’s quick knock at the door. The next 
moment the door opened, and the bishop looked in. 
phat: ,” he said earnestly, ‘tif you see any differ- 
ence in me you'll tell me, won’t you?” Then the 
door closed again, and he was gone. It was the 
vigilance of a great soul who knew the peril of suc- 
cess and prosperity.—M/rs. B. G. Dowen, Clevedon 
Rd., Norbiton, Surrey, Eng. 








How a Prince Taught a Lesson 


Lest haply a more honorable man than thou be 
bidden of Aim (v. 8). Forward relates this striking 
incident: An American traveling in Norway engaged 
and paid for a first-class berth, but when he got on 
the train he was put into a second-class compartment. 
Three other men were in the same compartment, one 
of themaconsumptive. The American complained to 
the conductor, but he could not help him. hen he 
learned that his was the = berth, he began to com- 
plain very loudly. One of the three men very quietly 
offered to exchange berths with him, and the offer 
was accepted. The obliging stranger was a quiet, 

leasant fellow, and they soon fell into conversation. 

he next morning, when the obliging stranger left 
the train, he shook hands with the American, an¢ 
said, ‘‘I hope some time you will think of Prince 
Bernadotte.” Then it was the American’s turn to 
feel ashamed, for the man who had given him his 
better place was indeed the second sonof the King 
of Sweden, and ke had renounced his succession to 
the throne to marry the woman of his choice and to 
preach the gospel as a missionary. At that time he 
was on his way to work among the Laplanders.— 
Park Hays Miller, St. Louis. 


The Humbling of the General 


And he that numbleth himself shall be exalted 
(v. t1). A beautiful story is told concerning General 
Howard. During Sherman’s last campaign in the 
South certain changes in commanders were made. 
General Howard was placed at the head of a special 
division. Soon after this the war closed, and there 
was to be a grand review of the army at Washing- 
ton. The night before the review Sherman sent for 
Howard and said, ‘‘ The political friends of the man 
= succeeded are bound that he shall ride at the 

ead of the cczps, and I want you to help me out.” 


‘‘It is my command,” said Howard, ‘‘and I am en- 
titled to ride at its head.” ‘*Of course you are,” 
responded Sherman, ‘‘ but, Howard, you are a Chris- 
tian, and can stand the disappointment.” ‘If you 
put it on that ground,” said Howard, ‘‘there is but 
one answer. Let him ride there.” ‘‘ Yes, let him 
have the honor,” said Sherman, ‘‘ but you will report 
to me at nine o’clock, and ride by my side at the 
head of the army.” Howard protested, but his com- 
mander’s orders were positive. It is ever thus,—he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Harry H. 
Crawford, Argyle, New York. 


A Dinner on Gospel Principles 
When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy Sriends, nor thy brethren, nor thy kinsmen nor 
rich neighbors ; lest haply as A also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee (v. 12). In one of 
the American colleges there was, many years ago, 
one professor who entertained many guests in his 
own home. It was his delight to have a company at 
dinner at least one night in every week. His was a 
eating home, and everybody who knew him would 
ave been glad of an invitation. But when he made 
up his list of dinner guests, he left out brother profess- 
ors, well-to-do fellow-townsmen, church dignitaries,— 
everybody who could have such invitations else- 
where. Instead he invited students, taking especial 
care to have all those who were struggling to make 
their own way, those who were so far from home that 
they had few opportunities for the visits to which 
most of the fellows looked forward at the holiday 
seasons, and those who for any other reason needed 
special encouragement. He had his reward, not in 
return dinner invitations, but in the regard of the 
students. To-day they remember him with grati- 
tude.— The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


Better than Stocks and Bonds 

Bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the d5lind (v. 
13). A young broker in the city of Cleveland adver- 
tised the other day for alJl crippled persons who were 
out of employment to call at his office. At the same 
time he also advertised asking business men who 
had work which could be done by cripples to call 
upon him, and he would supply them with persons 
who needed the work. In this way he was able to 
find places of employment for persons who otherwise 
might not be able to obtain situations, and who then 
could then earn a livelihood, and cease to be the bur- 
den which they had been. The broker received ‘no 
recompense whatever for the work, but said that he 
felt amply repaid for the time and attention he gave 
by the changes which came over the faces of those 
who found work which they could do after lookin 
for it so long in vain.—M/. C. Yeagle, Cleveland. 
The prize for thts week is awarded to this incident. 
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The Banker’s Weekly Exercise 

And tnou shalt be blessed (v. 14). Senator Bev- 
eridge has told of an Indiana banker who “ saw to it 
that at least once each week he hunted up some 
young man, bravely struggling, bravely fighting, 
and gave him some little assistance,—a piece of 
business, an opportunity, needed and kindly coun- 
sel, something that moistened his parched lips, hot and 
dry from running the hard race that all youth must 
run for success.” He did so because it was a neces- 
sity of his nature. He could not be content till he 
had hel some one in the hard battle of life. And 
he was helped himself in consequence of the assist- 
ance given the struggling young man. His moral 
nature was strengthened by the experience precisely 
as his muscles were strengthened by daily exercise. 
—The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louts. 
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They are always hypercritical as to the letter 
who are hypocritical as to the spirit. 
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The Lesson in Everyday Life 
; By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HEY were watching him (v.1). The picture of 
an embezzler has been hanging in our post- 
office, and I suppose its duplicate is to be found 

in every other office in the United States of America. 
The original of that photograph knows what it is to 
have eighty million pairs of human eyes watching 
for him, than which nothing can be more terrible. 
But every one of us is under surveillance. The eyes 
of our friends are watching us ; the eyes of our rivals 
are watching ns ; the eyes of our enemies are watch- 
ing us ; the eyes of our God are watching us. Let 
no man flatter himself that he can go unobserved 
through the world, for which, in his heart, he ought 
to be thankful. Iam a believer in the moral value of 
the kodak. There are so many hundred thousand 
of these glass eyes in existence now that yau never 
know when one is going to be snapped upon you. 
Don’t you do anything you are ashamed of, for some- 
body may be ‘‘ laying” for you with acamera. This 
very morning I received a blue print of a group in 
which I was caught at an unconscious moment on a 
picnic. We should behave ourselves quite well, I 
think, if the city authorities should establish a vast 
machine that would keep taking pictures of*us, day 
and night. The hostile eyes of his enemies were 
photographing Jesus Christ at every minute of his 
public life ; but every picture is ideal. 

Go up higher (v. 10). How hard it is to wait for 
that command! How restlessly the subordinates in 
every great plant are chafing on their stools in ex- 
pectation of promotion ! ow impatiently young 
clergymen await the call to larger fields ! The long- 
ing for a higher life is right, but not without fitness. 
What you must have is preparation ; mere self-infla- 
tion will not do. In Pensacola Bay there is a frog 
that spends part of his time in the mud and the rest 
upon the surface of the water. When he wants to 
come up he just fills his loose abdomen with air and, 
swelling out like a balloon, ascends as easily. Men 
do not rise that way, or, if they do, their pretensions 
get pricked, as I saw the colored boys prick those 
full abdomens with a pin, when down went the frogs 
to the bottom of the bay. 

Bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind (v. 
13). This is one of the most beautiful ideals in the 

ospel, and in nothing do we come more short of our 
} ham Redeemer’s will. I hope that it is not alto- 
gether because it is so disagreeable, but rather be- 
cause it is so difficult. Similarity in culture seems 
to be the natural basis for social intercourse, and the 
attempt to find common interests between people 
whose experiences in life are widely different is most 
perplexing. In a former church I tried entertaining 
a parish made up of Germans, English, Scotch, Scan- 
dinavians, ltalians, etc., a/phabetically, a dozen at 
a time, in alphabetical order! I have recovered,— 
that was many years ago! To accomplish such 
tasks requires genius, but it is for the development 
of such genius that our Saviour came. Great as is 
the industrial problem, the social one is greater. 
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The grace of God will make aman gracious to 
men. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


VERY Sunday-school ought to have a teachers’- 
meeting for lesson study. No school without 
such a meeting is the school that it might be. 

Where there is no teachers’-meeting for lesson study, 
the superintendent can do a little toward unifying 
the. teaching, but not nearly so much as he could 
if the teachers had met for study and discussion of the 
lesson. Whether there is such’a meeting in your 
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LESSON FOR JULY 29 (Luke 14: 1-14) 


school or not, an occasional effort to set the whole 
school thinking at definite things will be profitable. 
Before_the Lesson : 

‘““We shall see in our study to-day, as we have 
seen before, that Jesus was ever oe the pet, 
wrong notions of the people around him, and putting 
before them many a surprising and often inconve- 
nient truth. 

‘In the first to the sixth verses, he attention 
to a wrong idea by a question or two, and by doing 
what he wanted to teach as the right. Let us decide, 
as we study, what the wrong and what the right 
idea was. 

“In the seventh to the eleventh verses, Jesus 
struck at another wrong idea, and set forth the right. 
Let us make sure what these were. 

‘In the twelfth to the fourteenth verses, he upsets 

et another idea, and teaches the right of it. Study 
bis incident, too, by itself. 
After_the Lesson 

Let the superintendent call for the wrong and the 
right idea in the first section, and so on through the 
three sections. Let him have clearly in mind what 
he would like ‘as an answer in each case, and from 
the variety of answers that he will get let him em- 
phasize the one nearest his own. This plan will not 
get perfectly concerted responses, but it will secure 
some real thinking on the part of the school. And 
that is often worth more than concerted answers. 

PHILADELPHIA. “ 


The men who nominate themselves are not often 
elected by their fellows. 


xe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


*“O thou through suffering perfect Psalm 113: 1-5. 

made.”’ (163: 1-4. 229: 1-4.) 
“Thine arm, O Lord, in days of Psalm 37: 28-3r. 

old.”’ (51:5°7- 79: 1-4.) 
** At even ere the sun was set.”’ Psalm 147 : 1-6. 
** So let our lips and lives express.” (221: 1-3. 320: 1-3.) 
**O God of mercy, God of might."" Psalm 72 : 9-13. 
** Hail to the Lord’s Anointed." (99: 1-3. 144: 1, 2, 5, 6.) 
**O that the Lord's salvation.” Psalm 138 : 3-8. 
**O for a closer walk with God.”’ (205 : 3-6. 295 : 3-5.) 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Christian Among Men 
1. The Christian, as was his Master, is*Watched by the 
World: 


They were watching him (1). 
The wicked watcheth the righteous (Psa. 37 : 32). 
The world hateth you (John 15 : 18, 19). 
They took knowledge of them (Acts 4 : 13). 
2. The Christian, being Watched, Should be Thoughtful in 
Words and Deeds : 
Ts it lawful to heal... or not? (2, 3.) 
Which of you shall have an ass ? (5, 6.) 
Wise as serpents, and harmless as doves (Matt. te: 16). 
Look... carefully how ye walk (Eph. 5 : 15). 
In wisdom toward them... without (Col. 4:5). 
3- The Christian, as his Master, Should do Good to the Bodies 
and Souls of Men: 
He took him, and healed him (4). 
Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 8). 
Abound unto every good work (2 Cor. 9 : 8). 
To do good... forget not (Heb. 13 : 16). 
a+ The Christian, as his Master, Should be Unselfish and 
Humble : 


Go and sit down in the lowest place (7-11). 
Before honor goeth humility (Prov. 15 : 33). 
Condescend to things that are lowly (Rom. 12 : 16). 
This mind . . . also in Christ Jesus (Phil: 2: 5-7). 
5. The Christian, as his Master, Should Seek to Benefit those 
who are in Greatest Need : 
Call not thy friends. ... bid the few (12, 13). 
Pity upon the poor lendeth unto Jehovah (Prov. 19 : 17). 
Deal thy bread to the hungry (Isa. 58 : 6, 7). 
To visit the fatherless and widows (James 1 : 27). 
6. The Christian Should Look for his Reward, not Here, but 
Hereafter : 
Recompensed in the resurrection (14). 
With his angels ; and then shall he render (Matt. 16 : 27). 
Whatsoever good. . . shall he receive (Eph. 6 : 8). 
I come quickly ., . reward is with me (Rev. 22 : 12). 


% 
It is selfishness that secularizes our sacred insti- 


tutions. 
oe 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa Seggetnaee of the International Bible oe Associa- 


tion. or particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Tcasedo, O. 
Monday.—Luke 14: 1-14. . . . Jesus dines with a Pharisee 
Tuesday.—Mark 12 : 38-44 ...:... Coveting chief seats 
Wednesday.—Isaiah 2: 10-17 ..... The proud humbled 
Thursday.— Matt. 23: 1-12... 2... The humble exalted 
Friday.—Luke 13: 11-17. ..... .. . Better than an ox 


Saturday.— Proverbs 25 : 1-7 ‘ - + « « « « Solomon's advice 
Sunday.—Romans 12:1-10. ..... Right thoughts of self 
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Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
July 23 to a9 


MON.—Gracious Father, I would remember all the sons 
and daughters of pain. May the remembrance make me sym- 
pathetic | . May thy consolations abound towards the suffer- 
ers! May they feel the healing influence of thy presence} 
By their faith may they be able to endure. 

TuEs,—My Father, may some glimpse of eager truth be 
given to me to-day! May! not be contented with yesterday's 
revelation! May my windows be opened towards the East, 
on I may catch the dawn of new days and the coming of new 
ight | 

WED.—Great God, teach me to walk before thee in rever- 
ence and godly fear. Save me from flippancy. May no 
frivolity intrude into my communion with thee! May my 
Spirit be ever upon its knees! May I never lose sight of the 
great white throne ! 
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TuHuRS.—Lord of glory, wilt thou raise me into greater spir- 
ftual refinement? I would rm the eternal more clearly. 
yew 4 see the heavenly w t is in close contact with the 
earthly life! May I always see the things that are above ! 

FRI.—God of pity, teach me how to ease the burden of the 
world. Show me how to handle it. May I so live to-day as 
to make somebody's yoke easier and their burden light ! May 
I share thy eompassions, and so heal the pain of the brokeu 
hearted ! 

SaT.—My Father in heaven, make me feel strong in thy 
ces to-day. May I discharge my duty in the spirit of exu- 

rant health! May I feel abundantly equal to all my tasks ! 
May I be more than conqueror through him who loves me ! 

SuN.—Father of mercies, let me ever live in the sense of 
thy favor. May I keep ever in remembrance that I am a.child 
of grace! May thy Holy YoY keep me sensitive to thy visi- 
tations! May I watch for thy coming ! 


The church is sure to be starved when it hesitates 
to invite ‘the kitchen” for fear of driving out 
“* the parlor.” 














For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: Messages of Jesus. 


Lesson Stories: Messages of Real Friendship and 
Unseliishness, 


Lesson Aim: Remember Others, as Jesus Did. 
INTRODUCTION. 


LINE of people had formed near the post-office 
window to ask for letters, when a man rushed 
past all the others and asked for his mail. The 

postman said, ‘I'll wait on you when your turn 
comes. Take your place in the line.” The man was 
very angry, and said-he was in a hurry. But the 
postman said, ‘* You'll get your letters quicker if you 

et into line.” But the man wouldn’t move until the 

oor officer told him that those who came first must 
be waited on first, and he must follow the rule. He 
felt provoked, and also ashamed, when he had to go 
to the end of the line, and found that others who 
came in when he did, and quietly took their places, 
were almost up to the window. Everybody must 
learn to Remember Others and their rights. Jesus 
meant something like that when he spoke this mes- 
sage, ‘‘ Whosoever exalteth himself [pushes himself 
ahead] shall be humbled; but he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 





JESUS’ MESSAGE 
MEANS 
REMEMBER OTHERS 











It is better to remember others because we want to 
than because we have to. (Recall the good Samari- 
tan and his thoughtfulness for others, in comparison 
with the priest and Levite, who thought only of 
themselves, sor prey.» ‘* Blessed are the merciful.”’) 
Jesus spent his whole life in helping others, so that 

eople said of him, “‘He went about doing good.” 
ing: 
** For his hands were always helping, and his eyes were 
always kind, 

And he never was too busy to heal the sick or blind.”’ 

(“Song stories for the Sunday-School.”’) 
LEsson, 


One sabbath day Jesus was invited to dinner to 
the house of a ruler of the Pharisees. These were 
people who had often found fault with Jesus, because 
his wonderful words and words attracted such crowds. 
Jesus knew how they complained when he healed a 
man with a withered hand one sabbath day, how they 
found fault because his disciples ate some grain from 
a field as they passed through on the sabbath, how 
those Pharisees talked when a poor woman who had 
been bent over for eighteen years was made to walk 
straight one sabbath day. This day, on the way to 
the Pharisee’s, a man with the dropsy was just 
ahead, se they watched Jesus, to see what he would 
do. He knew it, and asked the Pharisees and law- 

ers, ‘‘Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” 

hey didn’t say a word, so Jesus healed the man and 
let him go, and said, ‘‘Iif your horse or ox fell intoa 
hole on the sabbath day, wouldn’t you pull him 
out?” They couldn’t answer him. 

When they came to the Pharisee’s house, Jesus 
noticed how they chose the best seats, so he told 
them this parable, or story: ‘‘When you are invited 
to a wedding, or party, do not choose the best seat, 
for it may be intended for somebody else, and how 
ashamed you would feel if you were asked to get out 
and take another place!" 


That was the way Tommy did at the primary class 
picnic. When he saw the swing he climbed in and 
said, ‘‘I’m going to have the first swing.” But the 
teacher came along and said, ‘‘ The little ones are to 
have their turns first,” and selfish Tommy did feel 
ashamed when he had to get out. What is to-day’s 
message? ‘* Remember Others.” 

Jesus said it is better to take a lowly place until 
the friend who invited you may say, *‘ Friend,’go up 
higher,” for ‘‘He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 

After this Jesus talked about remembering others 
because we want to. So often when people invite 
company they choose those who will invite them 
back again. Jesus taught a better way. (Read vs. 
12-14.) People who are unselfish and live to help 
others are truly blessed, which means happy. 

Last Christmas, when our Sunda Per calg decided 
to give presents, instead of receiving them, the 
scholars said jit was the best Christmas they ever 
had. Different classes brought potatoes, sacks of 
flour, canned fruit or vegetables, bags of peanuts 
and candy, oranges, apples, raisins, tea, coffee, but- 
ter, chickens, dressed dolls, mittens, neckties, hand- 
kerchiefs, caps, knives, toys, books, hair ribbons, 
shoes, etc., to be distributed in homes of the poor, 
and to furnish a Christmas treat at the mission. 

Think how the Salvation Army prepares dinners 
for the poor at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
invites all to come. Jesus likes such friendship as 
that. In Chicago a kind mafi gives a fine Thanks- 
giving dinner to thousands of newsboys every year. 
This very summer the children’s offerings are help- 
ing to send tired mothers and poor children to the 
country for two weeks’ vacation. 

Charlie’s mother had promised him a birthday 
poet Charlie was learning to think of others, so, 
as they talked over the plans for the party, he said, 
**I know some poor boys and some lame ones to in- 
vite, instead of those tors who go to so many par- 
ties.” So he invited the milkman’s boy, the washer- 
woman’s two boys, the boy who brought the paper 
every day, one of his schoolmates who was so cross- 
eyed that the boys made fun of him, and another bo 
called ‘‘Humpty,” because his back was crooked. 
They played with his toys and games, looked at his 
books, his collection of butterflies and curios, and 
had their supper on the lawn under the trees. They 
enjoyed it all so much, and were careful not to de- 
stroy anything. When they were gone, Charlie told 
his mother it was the nicest party he ever had. Do 
~ know why? He had been’making others happy. 

epeat in closing: 

** Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can,”’ etc, 


Peoria, ILL, 
& 


It is a good thing to suspect the man who suspects 
the good. 
- 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


te ~ lesson and the next are examples of the 
table-talk of Jesus. What did Jesus talk about 
that is of interest to ordinary men now? He 

was in the habit of speaking about conditions of soci- 
ety which would be in harmony with his kingdom. 
They are the conditions which men who work for the 
welfare of their fellow-men are now seeking to pro- 
mote. The Lord Chief Justice of England, in an 
address before the American Bar Association a few 
years ago, said that the true signs of modern civiliza- 
tion are ‘‘ thought for the poor and suffering, chival- 
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rous regard and respect for woman, the 
frank recognition of human brotherhood 
irrespective of race or color or nation 
or religion, the narrowing of the domain 
of mere force as a governing factor in 
the world, the love of ordered freedom, 
abhorrence of what is mean and cruel 
and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims 
of justice.” Repeat these statements 
deliberately to your pupils, and point 
out in the teaching of Jesus which they 
have studied during the past few months, 
how he illustrated these very signs of 
civilization as Christian communities 
apprehend it. Show that to those ambi- 
tious to deliver their fellow-men fron. 
the enemies of mankind, and to lift it to 
its true ideal, Jesus is the rightful leader. 
He appeals to the noblest aspirations in 
boys and girls to do what he is doing to 
bring | up to the standard of his 
kingdom. ow show your pupils that 
in this talk at the Pharisee’s sabbath 
breakfast, he pointed out three chief foes 
of the civilization he would have his dis- 
ciples strive for. They are these: 

Formalism. ‘The Pharisees, such as 
were at the table with Jesus, were sure 
that they were the righteous men of 
their time (Luke 18:9). They ae 
(Matt. 6: 5), fasted (Matt. 6 : 16), washed 
themselves and their table dishes (Mark 
7: 3, 4), kept the sabbath (Mark 3 : 1-6), 

ave money to the poor (Matt. 6: 2), 
Feld themselves carefully aloof from 
common people (Matt. 9:11) in ways 
which were meant to impress society 
with their superiority as religious men. 
Jesus said that their religion was for out- 
ward show rather than the working of 
inward principle, that they were not 
worthy to bein his kingdom (Matt. 5: 20), 
and that people whom wits despised 
were more promising candidates for it 
than they were (Matt. 21: 31). 

They sought to test the piety of Jesus 
by his way of Sones the sabbath, and 
he accepted theirchallenge. If they had 
had power to heal the man bloated with 
dropsy among the guests, they would 
have allowed him to suffer rather than 
break the Fourth Commandment, for 
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they prized the sabbath more than the 
man, But they would have pulled one 
of their own oxen out of-a pit on the 
sabbath, for they valued their property 
above their religion (Luke 14:5). Jesus 
made humanity the test of the value of 
religion, setting aside any religious law 
whose present application would hinder 
the welfare of men. Formalism puts 
sacrifice above mercy (Matt. 12: 7, 8). 

Pride. Ask your pupils why the 
guests at the banquet chose out the chief 
seats (Luke 14: 7). Why do men want 
the best pew in the church and the most 
honorable office? Why do they decline 
offices which require service without 
honor? Why did the disciples dispute 
over their seats at the table, yet leave 
their Master to wash their feet ? (John 
13: 12-17.) What was the passion which 
Christ rebuked in the parable? (Luke 
14: 8,9.) What was the virtue he com- 
mended? (v. 10.) No one need be 
ashamed to do the service which will 
exalt others. Unselfish pieapare, when 
such service is recognized, is honorable 
reward (v. 11). 

Exclusiveness. What is the usual way 
of planning a reception or party? (v. 12.) 
Would Jesus forbid his disciples to do 
this ? hat spirit does he disapprove 
which often influences those who do it ? 
What is the object of cultivating the 
society of those who cannot return our 
service, but who need our help ? (v. 14.) 
Point out the difference between devot- 
ing ourselves to entertain those who can 
further our ambition and those who can 
have their nobler ambitions awakened 
and satisfied by us. Why do men and 
women devote their time and money and 
strength to college settlements, to sum- 
mer outings for invalids and working- 
women and children, to maintaining 
libraries and schools for ambitious poor 
boys and girls? The exclusive spirit 
holds needy persons off at arm’s length, 
or provides for them in order to be seen 
of men. The Christian spirit receives 
them into companionship to serve them 
in love. 

The rich and the poor, the great and 
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the small, may fulfil the ideal which our 
Lord taught and illustrated. To do this, 
they must resist formalism in the church, 
pride in the heart, exclusiveness in soci- 
ety (Luke 22 : 25-27). 


BosTon, 
ed 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Jesus and the Pharisees 


I, THe GENERAL: PREPARATION (Luke 
II : 37-54; 12; 14: 1-24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

In the earlier course of his ministry 
Jesus avoided, as far as feasible, occa- 
sions of disputation. At this later time 
he must have felt that it was desirable 
to make. very clear to all—both to the 
multitude and to the disciples—the radi- 
cal differences between the Pharisaical 
point of view and his own. 

The enmity that the Pharisees as a 
class felt fur Jesus was either not uni- 
versal or else it had in no way super- 
seded the ordinary rules of courtesy. If 
the incident related in the eleventh of 
Luke (11 : 37 f£) occurred, as seems most 
probable, during the stay in Pera, we 
may conjecture that the feeling was in 
no way intense in that part of the coun- 
try. At any rate, curiosity triumphed 
over prejudice, and obtained for the 
Master an invitation which he made the 
occasion of some table-talk which was, 
to say the least, pointed and pertinent. 

The Gospel of Matthew places all of 
this material in the series of woes pro- 
nounced deliberately by Jesus over the 
Pharisees and scribes during that last 
week of his active ministry (Matt. 23). 
Quite likely that impressive final declar- 
ation, which drew for all time a sharp 
line between Pharisaic ideals and meth- 
ods and those which Christianity sanc- 
tions and God can bless, was prefaced, 
during these educative months, by ut- 
terances somewhat similar. 

The provocation at the Pharisees’ 
breakfast may have been deliberate. 
Did the Pharisee in Luke 11 : 37, like 
the one in Luke 14: 1, invite Jesus in 
order to satisfy his curiosity rather than 
in a spirit of courtesy and reverence? 
Then possibly Jesus omitted the cus- 
tomary purification for the very pur- 
pose of provoking a criticism and giving 
a well-deserved rebuke. Pharisees were 
scrupulous about the least suggestion 
|of outward defilement, but often indif- 
| ferent to festering corruption concealed 
|from view. Many of them were profes- 
| sional hypocrites, destroying all chances 
jin the kingdom for themselves and 
others, 

The Pharisees believed in the tit-for- 
tat theory of religion. They were eager 
to claim their rights, and spent more 
energy upon achieving these than in 

lanning to do their duty. The idea of 
| letting God distribute his rewards was 
| not according to their fancy. They de- 
sired to help him by lining themselves 
up in order of merit. 

The parable of the Great Supper (Luke 
14 : 16-24) was a lesson to aim. The 
kingdom is a gift, not wages secured by 
a bargain. Those who stop to make 
conditions or haggle over the cost may 
never enter its portals. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in the Gospels will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for 
a two-cent stamp. 

Bruce is an illuminating expositor of 
the great parables in his ‘ Parabolic 
Teaching.” Hediscusses the Pharisees 
in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
They are also discussed in Sanders’ 
‘** Student’s Life of Oarist ” (pp. 129-132). 
See also ‘‘ Pharisees” in a Bible Dic- 
tionary. Edersheim (Book IV, chap. 12) 
| describes a breakfast. 
| III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discus- 

SION, 

[es be allotted, in advance, | the leader, for care 
ful c deration, to bers of the class.] 

1. Zhe Strained Relations Betweeu 
foams and the Religious Leaders. (1.) 

ow far back and in what way did these 
begin? (2.) In what respects did these 
leaders object to Jesus? 

2. The Attitude of Jesus. (3.) Why 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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Lace 


Curtains 


I have used Pearl- 
ine to-day for wash- 
ing lacecurtains and 
like it very much. 
Washed easier and 
cleaner than with 
any owe used be- 
fore. I like it very 
much. 
Mrs. Rev. J. D. E. 


One of the Millions, 685 














The Great Colorado 
Chautauqua 

The Colorado Chautauqua is an institution 
whose name has become known in every 
part of the South and West. Its grounds 
are located on the Colorado & Southern Ry. 
at the edge of Boulder. The Chautauqua 
opens July 4, each year, and continues for 
five weeks, The greatest lecturers, educa- 
tors, entertainers, and musicians of America 
appear «pon the platform. 

The location of the Chautauqua is unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. Imagine 
a table-land covering 300 acres on the eastern 
side of a vast mountain chain, whose sum- 
mits are tipped with everlasting snow. ‘On 
the right nature has formed a mighty chasm, 
whose recesses are lost in the dome of the 
continent. On the left, a mile away and 500 
feet below, nestles the loveliest little city of 
America, In front is spread out a mighty 
plain extending away toward the boundless 
prairies. At the foot of the level mesa on 
which the surprised and delighted beholder 
stands, is an enchanting valley, whose carpet 
of emerald extends as far as the eye can 
reach to the north, and from which arise 
the sounds of the farm, the gentle lowing of 
cattle, the faint bark of the dog or the dis- 
tant rumble of a train of cars, slowly thread- 
ing its way toward the limitless horizon. 
The scene is one of entrancing beauty. It 
lulls to restful meditation, and as the eye 
drinks in the infinite softness of mountain 
and plain, and the physical senses absorb 
the balmy sweetness of the atmosphere, the 
spirit is involuntarily lifted in adoration of 
the Mighty Power which created the sur- 
prising vision. 

Most Chautauquans are students; hence, 
the Chautauqua Summer School. An effort 
is made to meet as nearly as possible all the 
demands of those in attendance. The insti- 
tution is of a popular character, interesting 
and practical, thorough and progressive. 
The instructors are all men and women of 
recognized standing who lend inspiration to 
those who attend their classes. The work 
should appeal very strongly to teachers who 
are anxious to have an outing and at the 
same time feel they must pursue a definite 
line of study to better fit them for their next 
year’s work. To them are offered oppor- 
tunities for review of the common branches, 
for work in psychology and pedagogy, in 
primary methods, in literature, and in many 
other branches of study. Others will find 
real delight and relaxation in the Woman’s 
Council, the Literary and Art Lectures, and 
other classes told of in this announcement. 

A copy of the general announcement con- 
taining all the details of this season’s session 
will be forwarded on request by T. E. Fisher, 
General Passenger Agent, Colorado & South- 
ern Ry., Denver, Colorado. 


Read Prudential 40mm: 
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’ ‘MON.—Strength in weakness (2 Cor 12 ; 


LESSON FOR JULY 29 


(Continued from preceding page) 
did he find it necessary to be so explicit 
and severe with them ? 

3. Habits of Purification. (4.) What 
was the real purpose of Jesus 1n omit- 
ting the custo ablutions? To what 
principle did he aim to call attention? 

4. His Strictures on the Pharisees. 
(5.) Had they treated him with fairness 
or real courtesy? (6.) Why were they 
silent when placed (14 : 4) in a dilemma? 
(7.) What was the real defect in Phari- 
saism ? 

5. He That Humbleth Himself Shall 
be Exalted. (8.) What is the religious 
reason for modesty ? 

6. True Sree: (9.) What is 
the motive of real hosp 
What is its best rewasd ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

The Pharisaic’ point of viewdoes not 
always go along with a long black coat. 
We all need to examine our sincerity of 
life. - f 

Its best cure is the prescription of 
Jesus: Put yourself way down, where 
you belong. 

Boston. 
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The law that shields the strong and 
scorns the suffering must be lawless 
indeed in the sight of love. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday July 29, 1906. Gardiner, and 
missions to Latin America. (2 Cor. 
II 3 23-30). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


1o-r2). ~ 
TUES.—Bewitched by error (Gal. 3 : 1-6). 
WED.—In bondage to works ‘Gal. 5 : 1-6). 
THURS.—A prisoner for Christ (Acts 26 : 


29-32). 
FRI.—A persecutor tamed (Phil. 3 : 4-9). 
SaT.—Rejoicing in suffering (Col. 1 : a1- 





itality ? (10.) | 8! 








. 
Bring to the meeting some facts about Gard- 


iner’s work. 


Tell something about Latin American mis- 
sions to-day. 


What is Christian Endeavor doing in Latin 
America ? 


LLEN GARDINER was born in 
1794 in Berkshire and early showed 
his taste for the sea. 

While he was still a child he exercised 
his ingenuity in sketching a plan for 
cutting the French fleet out of Rochelle 
harbor. A love of adventure was early 
manifested by his writing out of a vocabu- 
lary of African words from ‘‘ Mungo 
Park's Travels,” and by his sleeping all 
night upon the floor, in the hope, as he 
said, that he would thereby inure him- 
self to hardship, as he ‘intended to 
travel all over the word.” 


% 

He entered the navy at the age of six- 
teen and soon distinguished himself. He 
wandered far from his mother’s early 
lessons, but the memory of her life and 
the story of her death led him, far out in 
Malaysia, to buy a Bible. He was 
ashamed to be seen buying it and waited 
until he could slip into the shop without 
being observed. He now gave his heart 
to God, and when his duties led him to 
South America, he began to take a deep 
interest in the Indians there, and return- 
ing to England, he pleaded for the 
establishment of a mission to them. 


No society was ready for such work, 
so Gardiner continued in the navy and 
went next to South Africa. There he 
started the first missionary settlement in 
Zululand. He took up his residence at 
Port Natal, his only possessions being 
‘*his clothes, his saddle, a spoon anda 
New Testament.” There he preached 
to the white men and taught the Kaffirs 
on Sunday. ‘Nor were his week-days 
unemployed. He opened a school for 
the wretched native children, dressed 
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them in the first clothing they had ever 
known,’and became himself their patient 
schoolmaster. Nor was this al He 
aided the colonists with his advice and 
succor in founding their first 
town, and on the 25th of June, 1835, it 
sprang into existence as Durban.” 
fter many sticcesses and discourage- 
ments this mission had to be given up 
and Gardiner left Africa. 

His heart naturally went back to South 
America and in 1838 he reached Rio 
Janeiro and began a long series of in- 
defatigable journeys, crossing South 
America from one side to the other. 
After two years of fruitless effort he 
quitted South America, but he did not 
ive up, and conceived the plan of goin 
to the Falkland Islands which belon 
to Great Britain and working northward 
from there. He took his family to the 
Falklands and then made his way to the 
Patagonians. a 


After many disappointments he re- 
turned and finally succeeded in the estab- 
lishment in England of a missionary so- 
ciety for Patgonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
and began again, but the work had again 
to be abandoned. When he failed on 
one task, however, he tried another. 
‘* We can never do wrong in casting the 

spet net on any side or in any place. 
Bot ng many a dark and wearisome night 
we may appear to have toiled in vain, but 
it will not always so.” The oops | 
felt some hesitation about going on wit 
the work, Captain Gardiner induced 
them to go forward, and in 1848 he 
started back with four sailors and one 
carpenter and landed at Picton Island. 
Once more he failed and once more tried 
again. In 1850 he again left England 
with six companions and a modest equip- 
ment. 


x 

The party reached Picton Island and 
landed with —- for six months. 
Later, supplies for six months more 
were to be sent to them, but no vessel 
could be got to deliver them, and all food 

iving out the little company died. 

ardiner remaining to the last. When 
arescuing party came they found all 
dead. One was found in a large cavern 
where they had kept their stores, but 
Gardiner’s body lay near the boat. The 
rescuers were directed to the eavern by 
a hand painted on the rocks with Psalm 
62 : 5-8 under it. ‘‘My soul, wait thou 
only — God ; for my expectation is 
from Him. He only is my rock and my 
salvation ; He is my defense ; I shall 
not be moved. In God is my salvation 
and my glory ; the rock of my strength, 
and my refuge is in God.” 

A mission ship called the Allen Gar- 
diner was built as a memorial to the 
brave and devoted man. And the trag- 
edy of his death wakened English Chris- 
tians to their duty to the Indians of South 
America. 








Different Now 
Since the Slugger Coffee Was Abandoned 


Coffee probably causes more bilious- 
ness and so-called malaria than any one 
other thing—even bad climate. A Fort 
Worth man says: 

‘*T have always been of a bilious tem- 
perament, subject to malaria and up to 
one year ago a perfect slave to coffee 
and at times I would be covered with 
boils and full of malarial poison, was 
very nervous and had swimming in the 
head. 

**I don’t know how it happened but I 
finally became convinced that my sick- 
ness was due to the use of coffee and a 
little less than a year ago I stopped cof- 
fee and began drinking Postum. From 
that time I have not had a boil, not had 
malaria at all, have gained fifteen pounds 
good solid weight, and know beyond all 
doubt this is due to the use of Postum in 
place of coffee, as I have taken no medi- 
cine at all, 

**Postum has certainly made healthy 
red blood for me in place of the blood 
that coffee drinking. impoverished and 
made unhealthy.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

‘* There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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r. Lappont 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Transiation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


Romg&, August 24, 1903.—In the ae of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
are in pe 1p pe by myself, I have largely experimented _— the — 
water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under Fine name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER beable to attest 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Graveland RenalInsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
eee) Pror. GIUSEPPE LAPPONTI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., elt. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER sty. Tesixonisis wiich defe eu icpete: 

tion or question sent to any address. ‘ . ° 
Hotel at Springs now open. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 











NEW STORIES OF 
‘LABRADOR LIFE 


tens 
ae 
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“The picture of the six hundred miles of 
Atlantic Coast, swept by an Arctic current 
and icy gales, is one of desperate destitution, 
desperate daring, unflagging industry, and 

ical and mental viation by the mis- 
sion ships.”—The Hartford Courant. 











Off the Rocks: Stories of the Deep- 
Sea Fisher-Folk of Labrador. These 
stories from the pen of Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell are vivid pictures of Labrador 
life with its hardships and dangers. Be- 
sides the stories which appeared in The 
Sunday School Times, there are a num- 
ber (over one-third of the book) which 
have never before been published. 
203 pages; cloth bound; $1.00 postpaid. 
Tue Sunpay Scuoo.t Times Company, 
103% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








INTRODUCTION BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Spare -Time 
Money Making 


Persons who are busily engaged in their regular occupa- 
tions have found it possible to devote a little spare time 
profitably to the sale of ‘‘Sankey’s Story of the Gospel 


Hymns.’’ One theological student in New England sold 
fifty copies in his first efforts. ‘This book is wanted by thou- 
sands of people who live in places not supplied by regular 
book stores. If you will bring the book to the attention of 
people right in your neighborhood, you will make a good 
margin of profit on each copy sold. 


The book contains Mr. Sankey’s story of his own life, 
and his stories of scores of incidents associated with well- 
known hymns, It is illustrated by a photograph of Mr. 
Moody, another of Mr. Sankey, and a scene in Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, London, while Mr. Sankey was leading the sing- 
ing. ‘The book sells for 75 cents, postage 10 cents extra. 
Write to Department B. for terms, 


The Sunday School Time~ Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


oe TOILET 


¢ 






4 Removes all oder of perspiration, De’ 
Hgbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
pt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free] 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J, 















Doctor’s Shift 
Now Gets Along Without It 


A physician says: ‘‘ Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the storflach. 

‘* Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found I 








RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
as the trade 


mark of qual- 
RICHMOND, Va. 
ez) 


Charcoal ity, workmanship, 
F Do you know the Duplex System? 


is a sweetener and purifier of the 
stomach. It arrests fermentation, and 


deink compaieis. ties like ia aos 


esy and fair deal- 
ing. Makers of Church 
ialties and supplies, 


WAILING LisT. 























A postal will 
ation, and use charcoal daily. free samples and mi cous e of interest to 
The finest preparation made ts urchan 300 S. 12TH ST. 
MURRAY’S AAMERICAN FL ACKBOARD C3 OMPry 
MANPFRS. OF ENOLESS BAND** & OTHER 


GHARCOAL TABLETS 


FOR 106. in stamps. a full size 25c. 


BLACKBOARD 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 


box mailed ior trial. Once only. 200 & 202 N. 2ND STREET, ST. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 


Lous. MO 


LOANED FREE 


page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
‘or Camp Meetings and evangelistic services, 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 











Made of several materials. Write DES EE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue Cc. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 
No.21. George H. ringer, 

Manager, 258 and_ 260 Washing- 

ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








could do without meat, for my body got 
all the nourishment necessary from the | 
Grape-Nuts and since then I have not | 
had any indigestion and am feeling bet- | 


ter and have increased :n weight. | 


**Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding and also for 
those recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest and which will not overtax the 
stomach. 

‘*T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For 
ethical reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given by mail by Postum Co,, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





| Send for 





The reason for the wonderful amount | 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of | 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. | 

In the first place, the starchy part of | 
the wheat and barley goes through vari- | 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly | 
change the starch into Dextrose or Post | 
Sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed. by the blood. The 
parts in’ the wheat and barley which 

ature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centres are retained in 
this remarkable food, and thus the human | 
body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers so easily noticed after | 
one has eaten Grape-Nuts each day for 
a week or ten days. ‘ There's a reason,” 

Get the little ‘The | 
Weliville,”’ 


Road to 


, } 
NOOK 


in packages. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


jogue and list of 5 


catal 
neariy 8,000 churches using our cups. 
unten Outit 
Advertisement. 
it will pay you. 


Seventh Street. “Mochesser, N. ¥- 
READY AUGUST 1 


Church 
a BELLS =. 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BFI|S 


t purest refined yw ol a 
‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 











Read Prudential 














What is Japanese 
Morality ? 


By President James A. B. Scherer, author of ‘‘ Japan 
To-Day,’’ *‘*Young Japan,’’ ‘‘ Four Princes,’’ etc. Dr. 
Scherer is intimately acquainted with the topic he discusses, 
and has clearly set forth here answers to questions which 
thousands are asking concerning Japanese ethics.  Iilus- 
trated. Colored frontispiece. 75 cents, net, postpaid. 

The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























‘+ (Lesson for July 29) JULY 14, 1906 


Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 





ne 


A.B.& E.L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


i For Your Sunday-School Class 
and Your Home 


The Perry Pictures 


Send 25 cents for 25 pictures on the Life of 
Christ, size, 5% 8, no two alike; or $1.00 
for 120 religious subjects. Catalogue for 


two-cent stamp. The P Pictures Com- 
pany, Box 138, Px teing / ay 


Advertisement. 
it will pay you. 


Gye Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 14, 1906 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate cadtcenas or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One: copy, five years, $4.00 , a” 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be ellowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a ciub at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 3 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply. the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Read Prudential 














In Four Days from 
New York or Boston 


Portland, Oregon 


New York Central Lines 














